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. W Z3Discipline and Group Psychology* 


FRITZ REDL 


Let us first try to define the word 
discipline, so that we shall use it in the 
same way. Actually, we find the word 
being used in three different ways. 
The first makes discipline synonymous 
with order. Persons associate satisfac- 


tory discipline with a certain pattern | 


of organization, a certain orderliness, 
by which we usually mean that the 
higher functions of our personality 
have control over our lower impulses 
or functions. If that is the case we call 
a person disciplined, and undisciplined 
if his impulses run counter to our 
better ideals. We would call a group 
undisciplined where the individual 
forces go in all directions, when the 
purposes get lost. The word stands 
for a goal of education, a certain pat- 
tern of organization which furthers 
the purposes for which groups con- 
vene, 

We also occasionally use the word 
discipline in an entirely different 
meaning, not talking about the goals 
of our work, but about the techniques 
by which we arrive at order and or- 
ganization, the tricks we play on chil- 
dren to make them become orderly. 
One teacher may say to another, “This 
college doesn’t have much discipline,” 
by which she means order. If we are 
refering to the ways we produce order, 
we ask our colleague, “What kind of 
discipline are you using?” You can 
see the difference. This dual usage 
would be comparable to an artist call- 
ing the statues he wanted to make and 


*Article based on a stenotype report of speech taken 
at the Annual Convention at Columbus, March 1947. 


the tools he uses both by the same 
name. 

There is a third way of using the 
word discipline, which I think is mis- 
leading. I find we use the word as 
a verb when we want to discuss forms 
of punishment of which we are 
ashamed. If the teacher tells me, “I 
had to discipline Johnny,” it is obvious ° 
she put him in the corner or punished 
him. It is a logical fallacy to use the 
noun to mean order and the verb, the 
same word, to connotate punishment; 
it looks as though punishment would 
be the only way to produce order. 
Actually punishment is one of several 
ways to produce order, and not the 
only one. 

I want to make clear that when I 
use the word tonight, I mean either 
number one — the type of order or 
organization. we want— or number 
two—the techniques or ways and 
means which we use to produce a cer- 
tain development in youngsters. I am 
not going to use it in the third mean- 
ing. If I mean punishment, I am go- 
ing to say so. Not that I frown on 
punishment; I think it is important 
to punish wisely. It is just as essential 
and difficult to reward wisely. 

In many discussions on discipline, 
to my great surprise, I have not found 
anybody who does not believe in it. 
That is contrary to public opinion, 
which tries to use wild newspaper 
propaganda to pretend progressive 
educators are radicals and do not be- 
lieve in discipline. I meet many 
screwballs, but I have not met one 
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who does not believe in discipline, 
defined as order. What is good dis- 
cipline and organization for one pu- 
pil, however, need not be equally 
effective for others. So we disagree 
as to the methods, and techniques by 
which we establish order. Some people 
believe in some techniques, and some 
people believe in others, but basically 
I have not met anybody who has a 
semblance of being an educator who 
does not want discipline. 

That, at least, is comforting because 
the disagreements about methods of 
discipline seem to be overwhelming. 
I think it is time that we get together 
on the things on which we agree, and 
not yell about the disagreements. 

I think we have come through three 
phases in the development of the con- 
cept of discipline. One phase is that 
in which we refuse to consider dis- 
cipline as much of a problem. If per- 
sons behave, they are all right. If 
they have too many discipline prob- 
lems, we get rid of them. We have 
almost passed through that period 
with the advent and development of 
psychology, psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, progressive education, and 
other parts of education concerned, 
sometimes a little overconcerned, with 
the person who does not adjust well. 

The miles of typewriter ribbon used 
in typing up the misbehavior of people 
are longer than those used in typing 
what is right with them. It was an 
exciting experience to ask teachers to 
make a study of their “problem chil- 
dren.” They had reams to write about 
each one. The problem child was 
fascinating to them. If I went into the 
classroom, I could pick out the young- 
ster by their description. When they 
wrote about the well-adjusted child, 
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they were bored. They described 
them only in a general way — that it 
was a pleasure and a privilege to work 
with them; that they would be good 
citizens; that they were such fine chil- 
dren; and that they would be happily 
married and so on and so forth. There 
was, however, little specific informa- 
tion. Actually, the children they de- 
scribed were almost identical twins. 
That is unfair to the normal child, be 
cause he has just as much a right t: 
being an individual as anybody else. 
One should not have to be “screwy” 
to be interesting, important, and de- 
scribed vividly. When I go through 
clinic records, I find piles and piles of 
pages telling me what is wrong with 
Johnny, but I have to watch him in 
camp before I really know what is 
right with him. We should pay more 
attention to the good children. To be 
sure, disturbed persons need attention, 
but we should also sharpen our ter- 
minology and our journalistic expres- 
sion when we describe the person who 
is well adjusted. 

The second phase in the develop- 
ment of our idea of discipline was one 
that pretended that every person who 
has a discipline problem is malad- 
justed, and that we have to have five 
batteries of tests or a few psychologists 
or psychoanalysts, and that somewhere 
along the line we will have to have 
psychiatric treatment—all because he 
acted that way at the table in the 
dormitory. I am exaggerating pur- 
posely here, because I think we have 
gone a little far on that point of view. 
It made people discouraged. They 
said, “If you need so much special 
work with disturbed people, where 
can we take them? We can’t havea 
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psychiatrist for every individual. Let’s 
give up entirely.” 

It is the third phase about which 
| have become more and more im- 
pressed. This is because some of the 
persons who become discipline prob- 
lems are, sometimes at least, very 
heavily conditioned by other circum- 
stances. Their delinquency was an- 
chored in some other aspect of group 
life. I have known cases which at first 
sight seem to be produced by the 
personal maladjustment of the indi- 
vidual. You will think you are rid of 
one of them, and in five days you have 
the same problem with another. Some- 
times the group produces out of its 
constituents somebody who acts out 
the basic problem, which is not only 
the person’s problem, but also the 
problem of the group. You may re- 
member sometimes that the youngster 
in your classroom who gets fresh with 
you in a moment of crisis is not always 
the one who dislikes you. You may 
remember cases where you were after- 
wards surprised to see how nice they 
are when you talked with them in an 
individual interview, and that they 
cannot explain why they acted so 
funny or dumb. And yet, tomorrow 
morning they will do the same thing 
all over again. Those are the young- 
sters who readily respond to the atti- 
tude and atmosphere of the group. 

If the group has a lot of latent 
aggression, some youngsters respond 
like barometers for group aggression. 
The moment they sense it, it rein- 
forces their own. That gives them a 
little more courage to act out what was 
generated in the group. They are the 
individuals who, in extreme situations 
such as riots, are not necessarily the 
ones who have reached the most mur- 


derous level of hostile feelings. They 
are sometimes comparatively quiet 
persons who get roped in and are sur- 
prised at their behavior in the mob. 
Sometimes people get overbalanced 
by group emotion or group excitement, 
which uses them as instruments for 
destructive behavior. 

In many cases in schools and dormi- 
tories where I have been called in to 
help I have been amazed at the lack 
of depravity of the youngsters. Their 
misbehavior seemed to be due to the 
tremendous greed of the audience who 
really needed an actor and produced 
one, paying him off by flattery and 
group prestige, so that the individual 
did things he was capable of, but 
which he would not have done unless 
he had a lot of support. The person 
who is the focus of a discipline prob- 
lem need not be its real cause. If the 
problem subsides when he is kicked 
out, then he was the source. But do 
not always try to find out by kicking 
him out. There are other means of 
finding out. 


Sometimes discipline problems do 
not even seem to be focused clearly 
about individuals. Remember the fine 
impression you have had in counsel- 
img of boys who are perfectly all right 
on the whole, but from time to time 
go bad. On a particular day there 
seems to be nothing you can do, and 
you had better wait until they are on 
the beam again. You wish ycu could 
know where the trouble comes from. 
You cannot pin it on one person. You 
think there must be something in the 
air or the climate—maybe because it 
rained. You look for stereotypes. You 
wonder if you have prejudices. Some- 
times you find that whole groups are 
temporarily hard to handle. For ex- 
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ample, you may have a group in litera- 
ture, and all of a sudden with the same 
youngsters who are ordinarily all 
right, there is trouble. You cannot 
build up the relationship you used to 
build up in the group. There is re- 
sistance, restlessness. You can’t lay 
your finger on it. The same persons 
who reacted well to praise or en- 
couragement, all of a sudden scowl 
at you. Nothing you say makes a hit. 
You do not know where the change in 
attitude comes from. 

Sometimes the frequency of out- 
bursts of disturbing behavior seems to 
have nothing to do with the group. It 
may depend on you — whether you 
have had enough sleep or feel blue or 
over-react because you are not well; 
but in many cases it is not your fault. 
You cannot pin it down. 


Sometimes there is a peculiar phe- 
nomenon of discipline, a resistance in 
living relationships, which does not 
seem to be focused in one person, and 
which we think is produced by basic 
group psychological trends. Because 
group psychology is the topic of the 
evening, we must not, however, as- 
sume that work with individuals is 
not important. We have too often 
swung from one extreme to another. 
For a while we looked at the individ- 
ual as though he were in a glass case, 
and then we talked about a group as 
though it were not composed of in- 
dividuals. All the elements in group 
psychology and in individual psychol- 
ogy are important. 

The following are some of the 
forces that seem to make groups be- 
come difficult to handle or produce 
discipline problems, even though a 
special number of disturbing individ- 
uals are not present: 


1. Something may be wrong with — 
the grouping or the group composi- 
tion. For a long time we have assumed 
that, if we are a good college dean or 
teacher, everything ought to be O.K,, 
provided individuals are not too dis- 
turbed. If we have to deal with dis- 
turbed people, then we expect a lot 
of difficulty. We assume, however, 
that the way we put individuals to- 
gether in a group does not make much 
difference. This is not true even with 
ordinary individuals. Why should 
we expect fifteen or forty persons tc 
click? They present a variety of in- 
tangible or unknown factors. The way 
you group people may be fatal or it 
may lead to successful group experi- 
ences. 


We have become interested in the © 


problem of what makes groups tick, 
and have begun work on such a proj- 
ect as part of a larger research. The 
aim in a camp or school is to form 
groups in which the atmosphere will 
be used to improve the group. If we 
do a bad job of grouping, the groups 
reinforce each other in the gang atti- 
tude. As a therapist, I have a vital 
interest in whether the group is 
formed in such a way that the atmos- 
phere is favorable to the education 
process, or in such a way that the vari- 
ous individual members reinforce one 
another in gang psychology against 
the adult. This is a common situation 
in schools and colleges. 


For example, I sometimes get 
thieves in a group; some of them are 
very skillful in stealing. I put them 
in a group and nothing happens, be- 
cause the group reacts in such a way 
that the youngsters figure out how 
stupid it is to swipe from persons they 
like. I usually have a group which, 
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at the beginning, has to take two hikes 
—they first take the hike, then they 
go on the second hike to take back the 
things they stole on the first hike. In 
between these two hikes we have a 
group session or a group interview. 
In some instances the very fact that I 
put a thief with some of the other 
youngsters not only does not spread 
his stealing, but makes the others dis- 
gusted with it. They begin to talk 
about some of their own previous 
stealing, and that gives me a chance to 
become helpful. 

In other cases it works differently. 
Sometimes I put a youngster who is 
stealing into a group of boys who 
used to steal, but who do not do it 
now. The moment he gets in—even 
though he did not want to swipe, 
honest he didn’t—he and the rest start 
on stealing escapades. He seems to 
have a contagious influence in that 
particular group pattern and not 
through purposeful propaganda on his 
part. I have a different problem if I 
put in a youngster who is a neurotic 
thief—who steals when he is jealous 
or afraid, and always steals things he 
does not need. He takes a fountain 
pen and buries it in the ground, but he 
does not use it. He is very different 
from the delinquent who takes things 
he can use, and does it skillfully. If 
I put the neurotic in a group of what 
might be called professional delin- 
quents, two days later he is out. The 
delinquents themselves sense the dif- 
ference between the neurotic member 
and the rest of the group. Their diag- 
nosis is accurate; I learn a great deal 
from them. In some groups nothing 
more happens than could be accounted 
for by summing up the behavior of 
individual members. 


Sometimes, however, a group de- 
velops a peculiar group atmosphere 
which may be of different kinds. 
Sometimes the members reinforce one 
another in the individual disturbance 
patterns, and sometimes they counter- 
act one another. We cannot realize 
how important that is until we do 
enough research to find out under 
what conditions one or the other re- 
actions will occur. 

Let me use another illustration 
which you can apply to your apparent- 
ly very different, but basically similar 
school and college situations. On the 
first day, when we get many young- 
sters coming from jail to camp, we 
usually have upsets in the mess hall. 
One youngster may take a plate and 
throw it at the counselor’s face. Some- 
times that is all that happens. The 
rest of the kids look surprised, and 
wait. If nobody does much, that is all 
there is to it. The next day the same 
thing may happen again, and because 
one person threw a plate, everybody 
else wants to throw something. With- 
out the youngster having a special 
power over the others or even trying 
to influence the others, there are an in- 
fection and contagion that lead some 
individuals who really would not have 
acted that way without the example of 
the first child; and they cannot ex- 
plain it afterwards. On the other hand, 
sometimes a youngster throws a plate, 
and the opposite happens. Nobody 
else tries to throw anything, and they 
get mad and say, “What is the mat- 
ter with you?” I have trouble to 
persuade the rest to accept him. What 
makes the difference? 

These are examples of extreme be- 
havior, but the principles are appli- 
cable to the more subtle phenomena of 
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group life, such as some of the atti- 
tudes toward learning, some of the 
bragging about, “I didn’t do my home 
work,” when they really worked hard 
the evening before. 

In any group there is the possibil- 
ity of something like a process of 
contagion. Our first research in this 
field indicates that this process is not 
so automatic as we sometimes think. 
Sometimes if one member of the group 
is tough, or if he steals something or 
is a bit revolutionary, you are afraid 
you cannot keep him in the group for 
fear the others would get that way. 
Sometimes that attitude is unjustified. 
In other situations where there is mis- 
behavior, the behavior of the one indi- 
vidual does not seem extreme, but it is 
actually infectious. Teachers who are 
good observers usually develop skills 

, in being able to tell if some youngster 
is a contagion-risk. The rest of the 
group works hard. But when some 
disturbance occurs everybody looks at 
the one youngster and then they 
laugh. The teacher usually hesitates 
to say anything and make an unfair 
accusation, because the youngster does 
not do anything. Yet actually he is 
\influencing the behavior of the group 
as truly as if he made a big propa- 
ganda speech and tried to get the 
others to act that way. Under cer- 
tain conditions, behavior is highly in- 
fectious, and under other conditions 
it is not infectious at all. To try to 
understand these conditions is one of 
our primary research interests. 


One source of influence is a basic 
affinity—different types of personali- 
‘ ties attract or reject each other. Some- 
times members of a group do not steal 
because they dislike the guy who 
steals. Frequently it is not our fault 
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that some groups are so tough to man- 
age and produce so much difficulty, 


We had better face the fact that even; : }, 


the best job of leadership cannot com-'" 
pensate for psychologically bad mis-|" 
takes in the group composition. If 
Johnny has to live with five people 
who have the “holier than thou” at- 
titude, he may become more rebellious 
than he otherwise would. A youngster 
who thus far has never dared to be 
unreasonable and aggressive if sud- 
denly thrown in with youngsters who 
are highly emancipated, may get out 
of character temporarily. Thus you 
have one problem after another—none 
of them, your fault. The grouping, 
or the way you put people together, 
has something to do with the discipline 
problems produced. 


2. A second source of discipline 
problems in otherwise well-behaved 
people is what might be called occa- 
sional disturbances in group atmos-( 
phere. Group atmosphere is hard to 
define. It is what you can sometimes 
cut with a knife when you walk into 
a room. Group atmosphere is some- 
times the sum total of the various 
feelings and the overtones of mem- 
bers’ relationships to one another and 
to the leader. We have not done 
enough research to get a good basic 
description of different group atmos- 
pheres. 

If something goes wrong in the 
group atmosphere, some of the mem- 
bers misbehave who personally are 
perfectly all right, except under thet 
pressure of group atmosphere. Let me 
use an extreme case as an illustration: 
A few years ago in camp we had one 
boy who the agency thought ought 
to have some place where he would be 
accepted at his present low level of 
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self-organization. This could be done 
but it made conditions in the camp 
bad. The health inspector came and 
insisted that something had to be 
done to keep the camp sanitary, re- 
gardless of the psychological theory 
of acceptance. So the group leader, 
who is loved by the children, says, 
“Well, children, wouldn’t we all like 
to have a nice, clean camp for a 
change?” and all the children say, 
“Yes, wouldn’t it be nice?” The coun- 
selor says, “We will have everything 
in order.” It is a beautiful project. 
Everybody loves it and they love 
everybody else in the world. That 
looks very good. It is justified black- 
mail. However, the counselor who 
used this trick made one mistake. He 
used a little more blackmail than this 
group could take. That is an easy 
mistake to make. ‘The first effect 
was beautiful. The health inspector 
thought it was marvelous. 

But this is the price we paid. Two 
things happened after a while. The 
first was that the children were so 
organized and so lovely and every- 
thing was so nice, relatively speaking, 
that they could not bear it. They had 
to jump on the weakest link in the 
group and produce a scapegoat. Un- 
less they had one, they would not be 
happy or enjoy their superiority and 
moral righteousness. That means the 
moment your group is good beyond 
a certain degree, you get a scapegoat 

\formation in the group. One of the 
children in the group became the 
scapegoat and had the experience of 
being rejected by all. The others got 
so snooty that you could not live with 
them any more. It was not enough 
for them to have the best cabins, they 
needed to show that other cabins were 


not so good, and they took the atti- 
tude, “We will show them where to 
get off.” 

They had fist fights with the one 
child who would not or could not con- 
form to their standards of order and 
they also developed orgies of riots 
against a neighboring cabin. Their 
thoughts were: “The bad cabin num- 
ber seven! They are no good; they 
have to be beaten up. We are justified 
to go into number seven and mess up 
their beds.” F 

That is the price you pay if youl 
stimulate the group to beliavior be-| 
yond that of which they are capable;) 
they can’t take it. Even the most} 
normal persons feel hostility at some 
times. Thus are aroused group psy- 
chological mechanisms beyond your 
power. You get a scapegoat formation, 
against the weakest member and at- 
tacks of groups against outcast 
groups. Then you begin to wish 
maybe the group was not so well or- 
ganized, but that members loved 
each other more. The big problem is 
how can you compete happily? How 
can you have enough pride in per- 
formance, and still retain the interest 
in the other people who perform and 
compete with you? 

Equally unfavorable is the so-called 
punitive climate. A punitive climate 
is not identical with punishment. On 
the contrary, if you punish wisely, you 
will never get punitive group atmos- 
phere. But if you cannot punish wise- 
ly, or at all, but you still want to be 
sure nothing which you do not like 
happens, then you develop a punitive 
atmosphere. It is an atmosphere in| 
which the pressure from above is so 
strong that nobody dares to be frank. 
It produces the following results: (1)' ~“ 
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the group is submissive temporarily; 
(2) the individual members of the 
group do not like one another much, 
or are distrustful. Some punitive cli- 
mates undermine citizenship and fair 
relationships. 

Another unfavorable group atmos- 
phere may be called “the emotional 
blackmail climate” — the form of 
domination which the leaders some- 
times exert over the group, built on 
emotional dependence — “I love you 
all so much; you are all my children. 
... Aren’t we all friends? ... My 
friend wouldn’t do that.” This is a 
group atmosphere in which every issue 
is dealt with on the basis of personal 
love and relationship. The emotional 
blackmail climate is sometimes con- 
fused with the happy personal rela- 
tionships in the group, or with a really 
wise adult who knows how to get an 
atmosphere of acceptance. It is not the 
same thing. 

The emotional blackmail climate is 
one in which nobody is ever punished, 
but anyone who does anything wrong 


‘is made to feel like a heel. In this 
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kind of atmosphere certain discipline 
problems disappear, but others turn 
up. You get a strong dependence on 
the leader, an almost hysterical in- 
volvement of overdominated depend- 
ence. Among the members you get a 
tremendous amount of jealousy or to- 
tal disinterest in what happens, a vari- 
ety of other behavior. 

I could describe maybe a dozen 
more such climates, now being studied. 
In every school group and in every 
dormitory the influence of the total 
atmosphere is sometimes extremely 
important, though not the only con- 
sideration. If something is wrong 
with the basic group atmosphere in 


the dormitory or classroom, otherwise 
normal individuals may do things they 
would not ordinarily do. 

3. A third source of discipline prob- 
lems arising from the group is a con- 
flict in “role distribution.” Every“ 
group offers a challenge for individ- 
uals to play peculiar roles in it—for 
example, the clown. Some people have 
a certain knack of clowning for others. 
There is the mirror clown who does 
not care whether anybody likes it or 
not. He must be treated differently 
from the clown who does not care 
about the teacher’s opinion as long as 
the clique likes his antics. There is 
also “emancipation clowning,” daring 
to do things without caring how the 
groups react. There are a variety of 
other types. 

Playing the clown is a kind of a 
role, and sometimes a certain group 
pattern is an invitation to clowning.” 
You may have noticed a child who got 
so seduced by the praise and acclama- 
tion of the group that he overdid the 
a and then they unhooked him 
ast. 

Another role is that of the profes- ‘ 
sional griper. You have met those; 
they are in all groups. These are nor- 
mal persons who gripe. They are per- 
sons with a marvelous knack of up- 
setting a situation in which everything 
but one thing is right. You may have 
a swell atmosphere in the group until 
such a persor. stands up and says, 
“What is that good for, anyway?” It 
has nothing to do with the situation, 
but they bring it in and very skill- 
fully destroy your good relationship. 
That is the role they play whenever 
they get a chance. 

The counterpart to the professional 
griper is the professional “pepper- 
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upper” — the person who, when you 
go on a trip and it rains and every- 
body is disgruntled, says, “What are 
you griping about? Are you made of 
sugar?” Or when things get tense at 
the table, and you do not know how 
to interfere without becoming tact- 
less, one of them says just the right 
thing. If you had said it, it would have 
been hard on either of two people. 
There are millions of such situations 
in daily life where the group benefits 
by the presence of this kind of person. 
Whenever something gets tense, he 
has enough sense to pull things out of 
the ruts and get them going again. He 
does not know why he does it; it is a 
consistent role that he plays. You can 
imagine what happens to a group when 
you have ten gripers and one “pepper- 
upper,” or vice versa. 

Closely related to the gripers are 
the group members who look for one 
job—the job of group executioner. 
They are basically sadists. They give 
a moral excuse for their behavior. 
They look for someone on whom to 
wreak group justice. They swoop 
down on the individual who does not 
live up to the rules. Sometimes lead- 
ers find them comfortable, and, up to 
a certain degree, they are not too bad. 
If we have a few of these persons 
around, we do not have to do so much 
nagging. But the moment we let them 
overdevelop, we pay a price that is 
not worth paying; we get dissension 
in the group and eventually will 
wreck the group. 

Still another role is that of the 
“professional rejectee.” He is not the 
youngster who is disliked. Some 
counselors even like to have these per- 
sons cry on their shoulders. If he 
makes anybody mad at him, he comes 


to the leader for protection. He says, 
“Everybody dislikes me.” He wants 
to rope you in to support his ideas 
against the rest of the group. He 
plays the role only in order to have a 
chance to be closer to you, to be ag- 
gressive against other people, or to be 
supported in his own vanity by your 
special consideration of him. He is 
difficult to deal with. If you protect 
him, you may indirectly provoke the 
group. If you try to leave him alone, 
he gets mistreated more and then you 
have to interfere. You may try put- 
ting him in another group —a good 
group which you have had for a long 
time. They are cooperative. You can 
talk with them and say, “Here is a 
new member. I am putting him with 
you for a special reason. Trust me. I 
think he needs some help. Will you 
please cooperate?” They all will, and 
in two weeks they cannot take it any 
more. 

In such situations discipline prob- 
lems arise—but not because the mem- 
bers are bad; they are produced by 
youngsters who play these roles. The 
problem is what to do with the role, 
whether to give it a chance for expres- 
sion or squelch it. If you watch the 
various roles which are consistently 
played by certain members, you real- 
ize that the way you handle persons 


playing these roles is important in 


preventing discipline problems. You 
will have to consider the number of 
roles represented in the groups. If 
you have five sadists and one maso- 
chist, you are in a bad way. If you 
have a reasonable distribution of nor- 
mally aggressive people, and one or 
two of the “professional rejectees,” 
who are not really mentally ill, you 
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can handle the situation with a series 
of individual interviews. 

4. A fourth condition that pro- 
duces discipline problems is inade- 
quate need coverage. There are two 
sets of needs—the primary needs, and 
the other I might call secondary 
needs. All of the things that go into 
making a happy and efficient learning 
situation are primary needs. For ex- 
ample, sometimes the group gets 
undisciplined and disorganized and 
demoralized if the leader makes de- 
mands on them and does not let them 
live up to them, If he makes such an 
unorganized speech that the young- 
sters do not understand what he says, 
the group gets disorganized. Thus if 
something is wrong with the primary 
needs for good teaching, discipline 
problems arise; they come out of the 
situation, not necessarily out of this or 

eer individual. It is the group that 
really rebels, and justifiably so, at 
times. 

Another cause of group demoraliza- 
tion is physical settings that contradict 
everything which you are trying to do. 
If you are supposed to have a discus- 
sion group and the whole setting 
makes real discussion impossible, the 
audience gets mad and walks out with 
a feeling that you are handling it in- 
efficiently. 

The secondary needs are those not 
directly related to the job we have to 
do, but directly related to the problem 

\of living together. If you put a lot 
of young people into a place where 
they cannot live a style of life natural 
to them, you get demoralization and 
extreme forms of stupid behavior. 
Much of the wildness of adolescents 
in early college years arises from this 
cause. They have to get so wild be- 


& 
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cause they never have a chance of be- 
ing normally mischievous in the 
college situation. If you change the 
environment, you do not get rid of 
the mischievousness, but you do get 
rid of extreme forms of it. The prob- 
lems that arise become manageable, 
and are fun to manage. 

There are a lot of adolescent needs 
that we neglect in college life or dor- 


mitory life. For example, there is the“ 


need for relaxation — for recreation 
that is not organized. Everything else 
is organized—a group discussion for 
twenty minutes, something else for 
the next thirty minutes. Sometimes 
recreation should consist merely in 
soaking in a pleasant group atmos- 
phere of human friendliness with the 
people you like with no other goal in 
mind. Remember how little of that 
kind of experience we have because 
we have built a concept that only work 
is important. Study your dormitory 
life to see if there are places where 
you can throw it in. You do not want 
too much of it, but some of this infor- 
mal pleasant relaxation is needed. 

5. A fifth element in group psy- 
chology that produces discipline 
problems is developmental estrangé 
ment. Persons who live together in 4 
group have too little awareness of the 
differences in one another’s develop/ 
mental phases. We may love youth, 
but after we have reached a certain 
adult maturity, although it is fun to be 
with youth, we must admit that we are 
not the same as college students. Usu- 
ally we are used to the developmental 
style of our own historical period. In 
this industrial era styles change rap- 
idly. Moreover, the youth of a cer- 
tain area develop a peculiar style of| 
their own. The youth of delinquency 
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areas have a different style from the 
youth of the college town. If a girl 
on the college campus wants to be 
wicked, she will wear slacks if the 
house mother happens to be allergic 
tothem. A girl in a delinquency area 
will wear a zoot suit. These look dif- 
ferent, but perform the same function. 
We all have trouble in accepting be- 
havior that is perfectly natural for 
the youth of a certain geographical 
place at a certain time. If you go toa 
movie made in the time when we were 
young and gay, you will see what I 
mean. Our behavior was different in 
content, but not different in its psycho- 
logical meaning from that of young 
people today. 

Sometimes there is a tremendous 
gap between the youngsters’ experi- 
ence and their idea of normal adoles- 
cent behavior, and the pattern that the 
organization has developed as accept- 
able. Sometimes, to be sure, we have 
to be quite protective about the 
youth’s tendency to go beyond the 

\ limits of tolerable behavior. The task 
of setting limits remains forever un- 
pleasant and not glamorous, but it is 
necessary. It is helpful to make a psy- 
chological reconstruction of the situa- 
tion. The evaluation of how bad it is 
and what is going to happen should 
not be done in a spirit of adult indig- 
nation, but by an unemotional con- 
sideration of the real degree and in- 
tensity of the conduct. 

It is difficult for the adult to under- 
stand the behavior of children, if they 
come from classes other than the ones 
we grew up in ourselves. A middle 
class child, for instance, if he respects 
you, will temporarily act a little more 
reserved, or exhibit better behavior 
than is normal for him. A child from 
the more tough and less protected 


neighbothoods will act exactly the 
other way. Those youngsters will be 
polite only as long as they hate us. 
The more they hate us, the better 
they are, because they do not trust 
us a bit. The moment they accept 
us and respect us, they call us the 
most embarrassing names, and are 
surprised if we tell them they should 
not do it. They sometimes say, “But 
I love you. You are the nicest per- 
son I have met.” And we reply, “But 
you called us this and that.” The 
answer is, “Well, you are my friend.” 
Sometimes youngsters imitate the 
style of a social-economic group a few 
notches lower than their own. It is 
sometimes important to know that 
some of your discipline problems come 
from confusion in the youngster’s 
own mind between his customary style 
of life and that of the institution in 
which he is. now living. 

It is impossible for me to give a 
specific answer or pat solution to these 
problems, which you will be dealing 
with the moment you go back home. 
But I can suggest a few general poli- 
cies which, from the study of group 
phenomena, we could say might help 
us, not with Johnny or Mary, but with 
how to think about Johnny and Mary 
and what they do. We can develop 
few general policies toward the med 
lem of discipline, but we cannot mak: 
general rules. 

1. Let us avoid over-reaction. 
Even quiet and well-controlled adults 
sometimes are more ready to lose 
their temper when they are in an ex- 
citing group situation. Have you no- 
ticed that? Many teachers I know are 
much tougher in a classroom than 
they are in their personal life. They 
really like those kids, but, if the group 
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situation gets out of hand, since they 
late part of it, they have a tendency to 
lover-react. A certain amount of tense- 
ness in a group situation is necessary. 
Unless we are sure of ourselves, we do 
not spread enough security. But the 
same tenseness that makes us share in 
a positive moment is also likely to 
make us excited when we are cornered. 
I would say from my own experience 
that in nine tenths of the more serious 
cases, there was still a big problem no 
matter what the leader did, but if they 
become serious, it seemed to depend 
on the degree to which the group 
leader or the institution, as a policy- 
raking body, kept judgment intact or 
gan to react overexcitedly. 

On the whole, a tendency to reduce 
our over-reaction will frequently re- 
duce many a discipline problem to 
manageable size, whereas it becomes 


\unmanageable if we over-react. That 
does not mean that we should suppress 


normal reactions. That is the last 
thing I would suggest. There is noth- 
ing worse than a group leader who 
does not react. The group expects a 
normal response to the situation. 

2. Do not be subsurface blind. So 
often we look only at the most tangi- 
ble, the most immediate result, and we 

4forget what else has happened. We 
do not have five years to make a 
study, but we may find the answer just 
three inches below the surface. For 
example, here is the youngster who 
provokes you. He only provokes you 
because he loves you so much he can’t 
take it that he has to share you with 
others. He needs to be handled dif- 
ferently from the youngster who is 
mean. Or here is the person in a group 
situation who is so scared that he has 
to act provocative and tough. You 


would be surprised how even the real 
toughies (only one tenth of those’ 
whom I meet are really tough) can be 
handled. The rest of them are neu- 
rotics who try to be tough because 
they are scared. Therefore, it is im: 
portant to look below the surface and 
try to figure out the meaning of the 
total sequence of a person’s behavior, 

3. Are you sure it worked? I have 
heard many bravado stories going 
around about what discipline tricks 
worked. This is the one way in which 
we can tell tall stories in this society 
and not be sent to a psychiatrist. 
Sometimes we have to be tough, but 
that depends on the educational needs 
of the people we deal with and not 
how we feel about it. Yet time and 
again we fall into the pattern of solv- 
ing other people’s discipline prob- 
lems by telling anecdotes. It is much 
more important to analyze the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of its effect 
on the individuals involved and the 
effect on the group. Sometimes the 
very thing which is efficient for the 
group is bad for the individual. 
Sometimes the thing you do would be 
excellent for Mary, but it may under- 
mine your group morale. 

To think an important discipline 
problem could be worked out by one 
tough scene or one sentimental scene 
is very naive. A sound solution re+ 
quires much careful planning and a 
combination of a succession of skillful 
contacts. Sometimes a complex situa- 
tion may be solved by one fell swoop, 
but usually that is not possible. Only 
by a continual application of thought- 
ful treatment can it eventually be 
ironed out to a tolerable degree. Even 
the commercial sellers of drugs are 
conscientious enough to say, “This 
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drug is good for a headache, or good 
for a cold, but it is not good for other 
things.” 

4, Revise your mimeographed rules. 
No rules are expected to outwear 
more than three or four generations 
of inhabitants. It is sometimes amaz- 
ing how we try to keep the same rules 
year after year. Why should the same 
rules be used when the children are 
different? 

5. Give opportunities to air griev- 
ances. Sometimes little incidents pile 
up in groups. It is like life with 
friends, or married life. Sometimes it 
is the little things that cause friction 
and pile up in blow-ups. It is not 
really the basic things. Many disci- 
pline problems are the result of too 
much bad air stored up too long. Why 
not open the emotional windows and 
have a good gripe session, a discussion 
group, or individual interviews to 
ventilate the place? 

6. Do not lie more than you can 
help about it. Remember all the 
limitations. It is sometimes wiser to 
be realistic and say, “In this area you 


cannot experiment.” But in this other 
area, let’s have experimental decisions 
and not get excited if they do not 
work. To pretend you do it in all 
areas is bad. That usually produces 
discipline problems. 

7. Have fun while you work with 
your problems. The more discipline 
problems you have, the more essential 
it is that you keep your own sense of 
humor. The ability to smile when one 
is in trouble, and to take in our stride 
the behavior of others which might 
make us feel bad, shows superiority 
over one’s own predicament. Why do 
we have to be on top all the time? I 
mean that even the screwiest youth I 
have seen still has a basic respect for 
the person who has a sense of humor 
over his own weakness. They do not 
respect a show-off of the kingly kind 
of authority which is so often dis- 
played in the institutional life. The 
actual sincerity with which we meet a 
discipline problem can make it fun. If 
I have messed up something, I ought 
to have the fun of finding out how I 
messed it up. 
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The Outlook for Education* 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Everywhere we hear groans com- 
ing from our higher institutions be- 
cause of their staggering overload of 
students, Never have our colleges and 
universities been so embarrassed by 
numbers. Never have their classrooms 
and dormitories been so inadequate to 
their needs. Never has there been 
such an acute shortage of faculty 
members or such a heavy student load 
imposed on those who are on duty. 
Whether this deluge of students au- 
gurs well or ill for higher education 
depends on the answers to several im- 
portant questions. 


Is this a temporary phenomenon, 
or will the demand for mass educa- 
tion at the college level continue? If 
it is more than a passing phenomenon, 
can our institutions expand their fa- 
cilities and their financial resources so 
as to meet satisfactorily the new de- 
mands? Are new types of institutions 
and new forms of organization called 
for? Can the institutions effect neces- 
sary changes in their curricula and 
methods of instruction so as to main- 
tain a high quality of college educa- 
tion? On the answers to these ques- 
tions depends the outlook for educa- 
tion. It would be presumptuous to 
undertake to answer them with any 
degree of certainty. One may, how- 
ever, project tentative answers from 
data that are available and from iden- 
tifiable trends. 


First, with reference to future col- 
lege enrolments, several important 


*Address given at meeting of National Association 
of Deans of Women, Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1947. 
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factors should be noted. During each 
twenty years since 1900, the number 
of students enroled in college has 
doubled. The enrolment in 1939-40 
was approximately a million and a 
half, Assuming a continued increase 
at the same rate, the normal enrol- 
ment in 1950 would be slightly over 
two million, and in 1960 about three 
million, But the normal trend in en- 
rolments was interrupted by the di- 
version of many high school graduates 
into military service, thus creating the 
backlog of students who are now 
pressing for admission to college. The 
number of veterans who would nor- 
mally have continued their education 
upon graduation from high school has 


been increased enormously by the in- 
centives provided in the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. We can readily 
understand why the enrolment for 
the current year, of which about fifty 
percent are veterans, exceeds two mil- 


lion. This is the enrolment which 
might normally have been expected 
in 1950. There is quite conclusive 
evidence that this is not a temporary 
condition. Present estimates indicate 
that a total of about five million -vet- 
erans plan to enter college during the 
nine-year period in which they are en- 
titled to the benefits of the G.I. Bill. 
The peak enrolments will probably 
be reached in the academic year 1949- 
50. Allowing for a somewhat larger 
attrition among veterans than now ob- 
tains, and at the same time for the 
normal increment in enrolments, it 
seems likely that there will be no less 
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than two and a half million students 
in our colleges and universities at any 
time during the next ten years. 

This estimate takes no account of 
the foreign students who are waiting 
eagerly to come to American institu- 
tions as soon as the way is open. There 
are now fifteen thousand; were the 
facilities available there would be fifty 
thousand. In the aggregate this num- 
ber is small. But in terms of the im- 
pact of higher education on interna- 
tional thought and understanding, it 
is of the utmost importance. 

About the outlook for student en- 
rolment there can be little doubt. 
The major question is: Will the col- 
leges and universities be able to 
accommodate all who apply for ad- 
mission? 

This leads directly to a considera- 
tion of the question relating to facili- 
ties and finance. It is estimated on 
the basis of reliable data that the per- 
manent physical facilities in many 
institutions must be doubled and that 
in many others they must be substan- 
tially increased. The need for new 
dormitories, classrooms, and laborato- 
ries is immediate and acute. In their 
attempts to meet this need, institu- 
tions are confronted on the one hand 
with a shortage of materials and 
equipment, and on the other hand 
with a marked rise in building costs to 
a point where they are more than 
twice what they were immediately be- 
fore the war. A few of the larger uni- 
versities have rather ample building 
funds at their command. Most insti- 
tutions, however, are not so fortunate. 
The institutions are confronted not 
only with the problem of securing 
funds for building purposes, but also 
with the problem of adjusting salaries 
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to meet higher costs of living and to 
hold competent faculty members to 
whom the salaries paid by government 
and industry are especially alluring. 
Under these conditions it appears in- 
evitable that the Federal Govern- 
ment must come to the rescue with 
financial support in addititon to that 
already available through the provi- 
sions of the G.I. Bill and through 
special contracts. Such aid is con- 
templated in Senate Bill 971, now 
before the Congress. This bill pro- 
vides for the appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty million dollars to 
be available to institutions for the con- 
struction of physical facilities under 
conditions stated in the bill. This 
amount would approximately offset 
the increased cost of building, and 
would enable institutions to construct 
their facilities at pre-war costs to 
them. With this assistance, assuming 
that necessary building materials may 
become available, most institutions 
should be able to provide during the 
next two or three years the additional 
facilities required by increased enrol- 
ments. 

Even though building costs may be 
kept at a level which will not mate- 
rially increase the cost of living to stu- 
dents who occupy them, there isevery © 
indication that increased instructional 
costs will be reflected in higher tuition. 
Tuition rates have already risen 
sharply in practically all of the pri- 
vately-controlled institutions. The net 
result of this marked increase in tui- 
tion will give a larger emphasis to the 
economic factor in the selection of 
non-veterans who go to college. The 
number of scholarships for competent 
students of limited resources should 
be correspondingly increased. 
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The third question relates to the 
development of new types of educa- 
tional institutions and new forms of 
educational organization. The junior 
college movement which began a little 
more than three decades ago was well 
under way before it was temporarily 
arrested by the war. Not only have 
the junior colleges recovered from 
their temporary setback, but they are 
now rapidly increasing. Recently, 
however, there have appeared variants 
of the junior college, whose role in 
the future scheme of higher education 
is a subject of considerable specula- 
tion. One of these is the four-year 
junior college, which combines into a 
single administrative unit the junior 
and senior years of high school and 
the freshman and sophomore years of 
college. This type of organization is 
based on the premise that our whole 
scheme of elementary and secondary 
education should be reorganized to 
avoid the waste that now exists, espe- 
cially at the elementary level, and to 
extend the benefits of general educa- 
tion to a larger portion of our popula- 
tion. Though still in the early stages 
of development, I believe this will be 
the generally accepted pattern of pub- 
lic education in the early future. 

Another variant of the junior col- 
lege that has just appeared on the ho- 
rizon of post-secondary education is 
the technical institute. This type of 
institution, as its name connotes, is de- 
signed to meet the needs of individ- 
uals who are interested in securing an 
education primarily of a vocational 
character that leads directly to em- 
ployment. The basic philosophy un- 
derlying this type of institution, if I 
understand it correctly, is inconsis- 
tent with the ideal of general educa- 
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tion in a democracy. That technical 
and vocational education have a place 
as integral parts of general education 
can hardly be disputed, but that gen- 
eral education must be sharply differ- 
entiated from technical and vocational 
education is a matter of grave doubt. 
In fact, there is some evidence that the 
curricula of technical institutes are be- 
ing expanded so as to make some pro- 
vision for general education. I believe 
there can be little question that these 
new institutions are here to stay, but 
the concept which they represent will 
be modified so as to adapt them to the 
needs of our democratic society. 


Other recent developments portend 
important changes both in the pattern 
of administrative organization of 
higher education and in the adminis- 
trative relationships among the insti- 
tutions. New institutions have been 
organized specifically for veterans: 
notably, Massachusetts State College 
at Fort Devens, the Associated Col- 
leges of New York at Champlain, 
Sampson, and Utica, and the Re- 
gional Colleges of Pennsylvania. Also 
some state universities have enlarged 
on the idea of extension centers by 
establishing branches designed pri- 
marily for veterans. It is perhaps too 
soon to draw any conclusions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of these institu- 
tions, but the indications thus far are 
that they do not make a strong appeal 
to veterans and that, as they now op- 
erate, they are temporary expedients 
rather than permanent developments. 

Another plan that represents an at- 
tempt to make the maximum use of 
all of the educational facilities within 
a state has recently gone into effect in 
Minnesota. The plan provides for 
the joint registration of students in a 
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teachers college, a junior college, or a 
liberal arts college within the state, 
and simultaneous registration in the 
university. Under specified conditions 
students will be able to transfer to the 
school or college of their choice in the 
university on the same basis as they 
would if they had taken all of their 
work on the university campus. This 
arrangement may point to a type 
of closer administrative relationship 
among the institutions of higher edu- 
cation within a state that has been long 
overdue and that is likely to continue 
after the emergency is over. 

I come now to what is perhaps the 
most important question: What im- 
provements can or should institutions 
make to safeguard the quality of 
higher education? Time and again 
one hears statements to the effect that 
under present conditions the quality 
of college education will decline. 
There is little doubt that there are 
grounds for such misgivings. The 
Honorable John W. Snyder, now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, when he was 
Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion said, “The choice is be- 
tween denying an education to quali- 
fied students and a temporary decline 
in teaching standards.” Most of the 
institutions have deliberately made the 
choice of admitting the maximum 
number of students at the risk of a 
decline in the quality of their instruc- 
tion. Presidents and deans have spent 
many troubled hours over the prob- 
lem of how to meet the shortage of 
college teachers—a shortage that re- 
sults both from the interruption of the 
programs of graduate students by the 
war and from the failure of faculty 
members who entered the services to 
return to their former teaching posts. 


The solution that the presidents and 
deans have found is not unusual. The 
larger universities have given their 
graduate students teaching assign- 
ments; in fact, in a number of institu- 
tions the number of teaching fellows 
is as large as all the rest of the teach- 
ing staff. In addition, the larger in- 
stitutions, at least those in the strong- 
est financial position, have appointed 
to their staffs members from the fac- 
ulties of the smaller colleges. The 
latter, in turn, have gone to the high 
schools for replacements. 


It is hard to foresee how long the 
effects of this teacher shortage are 
likely to last, or how soon the colleges 
and universities will be able to recover 
from the effects. One point is clear: 
it has become necessary to employ 
many comparatively inexperienced 
and relatively unprepared college 
teachers. With continuing in-service 
training, and with continuing super- 
vision, the quality of instruction may 
not be seriously impaired. Without 
such continuing training and experi- 
ence the quality will inevitably de- 
cline. 

The quality of education is also af- 
fected by the type of curriculum that 
is provided. Just before the war there 
was an unmistakable trend toward the 
reorganization of higher education at 
the undergraduate level so as to 
counteract the effects of overspeciali- 
zation. Even during the war there 
appeared a number of important 
books and reports dealing with the 
role of general education and of lib- 
eral education in a democratic society. 
The essential elements of the reorgan- 
ized curriculum—whether it be called 
general education, liberal education, 
or by some other name—are breadth, 
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depth, and integration. Under present 
conditions will the institutions con- 
tinue to give consideration to this 
important problem of curriculum re- 
organization, or is this a matter which 
the exigencies of mass education will 
force into the background? Unless 
steps are taken speedily to adapt the 
undergraduate curricula of our col- 
leges to the new demands for general 
education, which is basic both to spe- 
cialization and to citizenship, our 
institutions will fall far short of ful- 
filling their obligations. 

I have already said that the basic 
elements of general or liberal educa- 
tion are breadth, depth, and integra- 
tion. The need for greater breadth or 
comprehensiveness in the college cur- 
riculum is indicated by the fact that a 
large percentage of students who 
qualify for the bachelor’s degree have 
no intellectual contact with impor- 
tant areas of our cultural heritage. 
Students whose interests are pre- 
dominantly in the sciences take the 
minimum number of departmental 
courses in the social sciences or the 
humanities required to fulfil so-called 
distribution requirements. Students 
whose interests are predominantly in 
the social sciences or the humanities 
take a minimum number of courses in 
the fields of the natural sciences. As a 
result, our colleges grant a degree as 
the academic badge of educational re- 
spectability to individuals who are 
comparatively illiterate in some of the 
most important areas of human expe- 
rience. This fact is brought into sharp 
focus by the current emphasis on “one 
world” and the important role that we 
as a nation must play in shaping it. I 
believe it is safe to say that veterans 
who have had first-hand contact with 


the conditions and people of other 
lands, even though their impressions 
may be predominantly negative, ac- 
tually know more about the people of 
the world, their culture, and the con- 
ditions under which they live, than do 
the students who without this expe- 
rience fulfil the requirements for a 
bachelor’s degree. The important part 
that education has in preparing indi- 
viduals for world citizenship empha- 
sizes the urgency of incorporating into 
the college curriculum a broad and 
positive approach to an understanding 
of the great contributions that the na- 
tions have made to our cultural heri- 
tage—our literature, philosophy, art, 
music, and scientific knowledge. 


Concern is frequently expressed 
lest the effort to achieve breadth in 
education may lead to superficiality. 
That this is a real danger no one will 
deny. But breadth of understanding 
and superficiality are not synonymous. 
Any program that claims to provide 
sound, basic, general education must 
be sufficiently penetrating to give 
students thorough discipline in the 
processes of critical thinking so that 
they may weigh objectively the issues 
with which they are confronted, mar- 
shal and organize pertinent data 
bearing on these issues, and arrive at 
defensible conclusions. Breadth of 
education does not mean that the cur- 
riculum must be encyclopedic in char- 
acter. The careful selection of subject 
matter on the basis of predetermined 
criteria is the key to the provision of 
sufficient depth in the educational ex- 
perience of students to cultivate the 
ability to think clearly and accurately. 

Integration, the third element, re- 
lates to the discovery of the unity, the 
wholeness of human experience. The 
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division of the fields of knowledge 
into narrowly segmented departments 
is the product of specialization for 
purposes of research. The depart- 
mentalization of subject matter has, 
however, presented a barrier to achiev- 
ing an insight into the interrelation- 
ships of various phases of culture. 
Under the direction of a skillful 
teacher it may be possible for students 
to discover these relationships even 
within the framework of departmental 
organization. But very few college 
teachers, particularly under present 
conditions, have themselves been 


trained to see these relationships, and 
even fewer have the ability to lead 
students to discover them. 

The reorganization of the curricu- 
lum to achieve breadth, depth, and 
integration is long overdue. If educa- 
tion is to keep abreast of changing 


social conditions and the new respon- 
sibilities that are imposed upon it, we 
must not permit the distractions of 
current conditions in higher education 
to delay longer a frontal attack on 
this important problem. 

In this connection special considera- 
tion must be given to the place of 
values in the educational program. It 
may properly be held that values are 
an inseparable element of general 
education. Not all educators are in 
agreement with this assumption. Some 
take the position that when students 
reach college age the pattern of their 
characters has been established, and 
the pattern of their ideas has become 
set. They hold that little can be done 
by the college to influence the charac- 
ter qualities of students. Moreover, 
religion, from which stem the ideals 
of our democratic society, has been 
relegated to the background on some 
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campuses because of the ever-growing 
emphasis on science which many schol- 
ars have found incompatible with re- 
ligious dogma, and because of the 
separation of church and state which 
has been construed in publicly-sup- 
ported institutions to deny the inclu- 
sion of religion in their programs. 
Now that we are confronted with the 
results of scientific and technological 
development, and with the demand on 
the part of youth for a philosophy of 
life that will give meaning and direc- 
tion to their relationships to their 
fellowmen and to the universe in 
which they live, we recognize the 
need for a renewed emphasis on those 
values that have always been the 
basis of the good life. Future devel- 
opments in our educational program 
must, therefore, give an important 
place to the consideration of values. 
Another important factor in the im- 
provement of the quality of higher 
education is the method of instruction 
that is employed. A reorganized cur- 
riculum will be of little consequence 
unless the quality of instruction is 
good. In recent years the conven- 
tional methods of teaching have been 
under critical review. There have been 
a number of experiments to explore 
the comparative value of large lecture 
groups as over against small discus- 
sion groups, of lecture demonstrations 
as over against individual laboratory 
exercises, of individual recordings in 
language and speech as over against 
conversational or practice work, of 
motion pictures as over against read- 
ing, lectures, or filmstrips and ‘slides, 
and of independent study and accel- 
erated instruction as over against the 
usual classroom procedures at a slower 
pace. Interest in improved methods 
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of teaching has been heightened both 
by the impact of the war on civilian 
institutions and by the methods of in- 
struction employed in the armed 
forces. The deluge of students in our 
colleges and universities may intensi- 
fy this experimentation, or it may re- 
sult in neglect of a further evaluation 
of teaching methods. There can be 
little doubt, however, that we are on 
the threshold of a period in higher 
education in which the conventional 
methods of teaching will be subjected 
to serious scrutiny, and new methods 
will be adopted as their value is 
demonstrated. 


It follows quite naturally that the 
emphasis on general education and the 
introduction of new methods of in- 
struction will call for new and better 
means of measuring the achievement 
of students. The complacency with 
which we have accepted time units and 
instructors’ marks as the chief criteria 
for determining student achievement 
is not to the credit of higher educa- 
tion. It has been amply demonstrated 
by the techniques that. have been de- 
veloped to measure the educational 
achievement of servicemen and vet- 
erans that we have at our command 
improved methods of evaluating edu- 
cational development. A few institu- 
tions have been far in advance of our 
educational procession in the evalua- 
tion of students’ achievement in rela- 
tion to educational goals. Now as 
never before there is a demand that 
we promote vigorously in all colleges 
and universities the development and 
adoption of these new procedures. 

The impact of the movement to- 
ward general education, of the con- 
cern for values as one of the basic 
elements in general education, of new 


methods of instruction and new meth- 
ods of evaluation is already manifest 
in a growing concern about the prep- 
aration of college teachers. This con- 
cern is of such recent origin that it can 
hardly be designated as a trend. It is 
still in the conversational stage, and 
thus far has no noticeable effect on the 
programs of graduate schools whose 
major emphasis is on research, but 
whose major function is the prepara- 
tion of college teachers. One of the 
repeated inquiries coming from col- 
leges is: “If we adopt a new program 
of broad general education, where can 
we find qualified teachers for such a 
program?” Unfortunately, the an- 
swer must still be, “I don’t know.” 
This imposes upon the colleges the 
responsibility of training their teach- 
ers in service in order to overcome the 
limitations resulting from the pursuit 
of narrowly specialized programs of 
study and research designed to fulfil 
the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Here and there 
among the universities special com- 
mittees are reviewing the programs of 
graduate instruction with a view to 
adapting them to one of the major 
purposes which they should serve; 
namely, the preparation of college 
teachers. One can only hope that a 
few universities will soon be ready to 
accept the point of view expressed by 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones, 
who says:* 

“I believe we must create in selected uni- 
versities hospitable to the idea a new graduate 
educational unit to be called the Graduate Col- 
lege, the primary purpose of which shall be 
not the training of research workers but the 


education of persons competent to teach intel- 


*Jones, Howard Mumford, Education and World 
Tragedy, The Rushton Lectures, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946, p. 151-52. 
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ligently the general work of the liberal college. 
I refer, of course, not to experts trained in 
the Research Training Institute and in charge 
of professional or vocational training programs 
which the college must retain, but to broadly 
educated men and women able to administer 
general education maturely, richly and with a 
high sense of its import. That is, they will 
want to make a career of it and not take it on 
as an extra burden.” 


The colleges themselves can give im- 
petus to this movement by formulat- 
ing explicit statements of the kind of 
preparation that is required to teach 
in the educational programs which 
they themselves are developing. 

Any discussion of the outlook for 
education would be incomplete with- 
out some consideration of the impor- 
tance of understanding the individual 
to be educated and of adapting educa- 
tion to his particular needs. We have 
come to recognize the importance of 
diagnosis, counseling, and remedial 
work, but we still tend to think of 
student personnel services as desirable 
rather than essential. Here again our 
military experience has lent impetus 
to a trend which has been identifiable 
during the last twenty-five years. We 
need new and better instruments for 
determining general and special atti- 
tudes, interests, and personality traits. 
We need even more adequate provi- 
sions for the effective use of the in- 
struments we already have available. 
The problems of selecting students for 


admission to college, of aiding stu- 
dents to define their educational and 
vocational goals, of determining their 
previous preparation in relation to the 
programs they wish to pursue, and of 
aiding them quickly to gain an ade- 
quate mastery of the tools and proc- 
esses of learning, are so obvious that 
they cannot be ignored even under 
the pressure of educating the multi- 
tudes. The problems in this area are 
threefold: First, the promotion of the 
student personnel point of view among 
administrative officers and faculty 
members so that they may be fully 
cognizant of the needs for student 
personnel services, of the procedures 
that are employed, and of the admin- 
istrative and budgetary provisions 
that are required. Second, the prep- 
aration of professionally trained per- 
sonnel officers who have the scientific 
background essential -to an under- 
standing of the individual, a knowl- 
edge of the instruments that may be © 
employed in diagnosing individual 
abilities, disabilities, and interests, and 
the wisdom to apply their scientific 
knowledge intelligently in counseling 
students. Third, the improvement of 
the techniques and instruments al- 
ready available, and the production of 
better instruments to be employed in 
aiding individuals in their own ap- 
praisal of their capacities, achieve- 
ments, and goals. 





In terms of opportunity, the outlook has never been more encouraging. 
In terms of the ability of institutions to take a maximum advantage of their 
opportunities, the outlook is uncertain. The efforts that educational leaders 
are making to secure competent faculties, to reorganize curricula, and to 
provide the types of services that will aid students to profit most from the 
educational advantages offered them, are encouraging. Education will have 
to recover, however, from some of the losses it has already suffered before 
it will be able to make distinctive advances toward providing instruction 
of high quality adapted to the needs of the large numbers of youth who now 


seek its benefits. 





Education for Human Understanding* 


BEULAH WHITBY 


American education today is keenly 
aware of its responsibility to contrib- 
ute to the achievement of greater hu- 
man understanding and peace. Many 
local school systems as well as national 
educational organizations and agencies 
are working skillfully and earnestly at 
the task of making education for hu- 
man understanding more effective. 
This task involves focusing emphasis 
on the curriculum and distributing in- 
formation widely throughout all fields 
and levels of the courses of study. 
Methods, techniques, and materials 
designed to build human understand- 
ing and good-will are being developed 
and appraised. The actual ways of 
living in the school as a miniature so- 
ciety are being given. careful examina- 
tion and sometimes they are being 
revised. New alignments are being 
welded between school and commu- 
nity as an approach to the understand- 
ing of basic human issues. 

The urgent need in the field of 
education for human understanding is 
the development of methods for the 
education and re-education of the 
emotions. Human reactions and hu- 
man relationships are so charged with 
feelings that understanding and good- 
will can never be achieved by intellec- 
tual processes alone. Not only facts, 
but feelings as well, not only thoughts 
but actions, not creeds alone, but 
deeds as well, must be reckoned with 
before the individual achieves com- 
plete and real understanding that will 


“Paper read at general meeting of the Annual Con- 
vention, Columbus, March, 1947. 


be reflected in action. The feelings of 
prejudice, for example, are often in- 
tricately woven and interwoven in the 
structure of the individual personality 
—being rooted in traumatic as well as 
satisfaction-value experiences. They 
are learned, sometimes very early, 
from all kinds of social customs and 
behavior patterns. They are often 
sanctioned by the highest value-set- 
ting influences in our society. For 
these reasons the intellectual approach 
to human understanding is never suf- 
ficient. Education for human under- 
standing demands a mastery of the 
processes and the skills by which hu- 
man feelings, as well as the intellect, 
develop and unfold into positive, cre- 
ative, friendly expression. Education 
today, along with other disciplines, 
finds itself inadequately equipped for 
this task, although a newly-develop- 
ing frontier can just be discerned, 
emerging over the horizon. The cur- 
riculum in our schools of education is 
just beginning to show an alignment 
with mental hygiene, case-work, psy- 
chiatric information, sociology. At- 
tempts are being made to provide in- 
tergroup participatiton in real-life 
situations, out of recognition of the 
principle that feelings and resulting 
behavior are often positively influ- 
enced by the experiences of shared 
living and work. The new uses of 
socio-drama, the therapeutic film, 
found so useful by the army in treat- 
ing combat fatigue—and the new uses 
of radio, audio-visual materials and 
skills designed to stimulate and condi- 
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tion the feelings — all of these are 
signs that predict an awakening to the 
demands being made that education 
must eficiently and scientifically func- 
tion in the realm of the feelings. 


Recently the Detroit Board of 
Education published a summary of 
practices in intergroup education from 
152 public schools in Detroit under 
the caption “Promising Practices in 
Intergroup Education.” This report 
summarized 15 approaches to inter- 
group education with an evaluation of 
the weaknesses and strengths of each 
approach. Some of these approaches 
have special value for the develop- 
ment of the feelings and attiudes. For 
example: 

“The Personal Contact Approach,” which 
offers the opportunity for face-to-face contacts 
with many groups of people who make up 
both the school and the community popula- 
tion, This approach included inter-school vis- 
it, planned with specific goals such as to see 
an exhibit, to participate in a discussion, or 
speech contest, to sing, or to give joint band 
concerts. Visits to community centers were 
often planned cooperatively by several schools. 
The use of speakers representing minority 
groups in assembly programs, graduation ex- 
ercises—was described -as offering the opportu- 
nity for identification “almost to the point of 
hero worship,” without regard for race or 
creed, In evaluating this approach warning is 
given that “to be helpful in dealing with prej- 
udice, contacts must be pleasant experiences 
which are not patronizing but on the basis of 
equality and mutual respect.” 

Another approach which has special signifi- 
cance for the expression and development of 
feeling is “The Vicarious Experience Ap- 
proach.” ‘The emphasis in this approach is the 
we of stories “portraying normal,. healthy 
characters among all kinds of people who 
thare the activities and feelings common to 
mankind everywhere. Such portrayals are a 
powerful force in breaking down stereotyped 
thinking (and I add, feeling) about minority 
groups. The use of skits, plays, movies, and 
the comparatively new techniques of psycho- 


drama or role-playing (in which children are 
presented with a given situation involving hu- 
man relations, assigned roles, and asked to act 
out some solution on the spot) was reported 
with high frequency.” 

Other approaches which are highly charged 
with feeling-conditioning potentialities are 
“The School Activities Approach,’ “The 
Child Study and Guidance Approach? “The 
Friendship Structure Approach,” “The Sur- 
vey Approach” (attitude testing), “The Pun- 
ishment and Approval Approach,” and “The 
Community Participation Approach.” 

Many of these approaches need 
more substantial evaluation (e.g., the 
punishment-approval approach) and 
development of skill in their use, but 
they provide definite evidence of 
sturdy pioneering along the frontier 
of the education of the emotions. 


It is assumed that most of those at- 
tending this Conference will not meet 
students too often in the formal set- 
ting of the classroom. Many young 
people in the schools and colleges of 
our nation will seek the counselor 
to express some of the feelings that 
have been stimulated to higher lev- 
els or stirred to new uncomforta- 
ble depths and awakenings in the 
classroom. Many will come at times 
of stress and strain when human rela- 
tionships are causing pain and inner 
conflicts. Some will come in the throes 
of a struggle to arrive at a new con- 
viction about people, or to be eman- 
cipated from an old feeling of 
prejudice. Some will reveal the fears 
and guilts and hostility or detachment 
which we all feel as we react to hu- 
man relationships or grow into fuller 
human understanding. At times the 
personality which uses a violent prej- 
udice (most often unconsciously) as a 
veneer for a distorted personality 
structure or an old traumatic experi- 
ence will draw deeply on our own 
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capacities for human understanding. 
Sometimes the personality which has 
been warped by life in an isolated 
ghetto community, or which has been 
seared by an ever-present conscious- 
ness of minority or low caste status 
will reach out for help in overcoming 
suspicion of others and anxieties about 
material and emotional security. As 
these students come for help and coun- 
seling, they will offer some of the 
richest opportunities for pushing back 
the frontier of education of the feel- 
ings. As students bring their social 
and group problems to us, we can be- 
come a powerful force for deepening 
the educative process through the 
area of feelings, out into channels of 
behavior or action. Under the contin- 
uing impact of our influence, intellec- 
tual processes initiated in the class- 
room may become complete and real 
learning which will stand the test of 
action based on knowledge. 


A young student in the last days of her 
sophomore year in an eastern college brought 
this problem to her Dean. Her best and closest 
friend through their two years of college life 
had applied with her for membership in a 
sorority. They were both accepted, and they 
had worked off together the terms of their 
probation, just as they had done many things 
together. Just two days before the initiation 
which was to be followed by a formal banquet, 
the national president of the sorority called 
long distance and asked if one of the candi- 
dates (her friend) was Jewish. Her response 
was, “No, my parents and I are not members 
of any church, but I went to an Episcopal 
Sunday school, and we attend that church.” 
She was then asked whether any of her an- 
cestors had been Jews. She answered that she 
had been told that her grandparents were 
Jewish. Both of them died before her birth. 
The candidate was told then that it would be 
necessary for the sorority to withdraw their 
invitation to membership. They had never 
taken Jews nor Negroes nor their descendants. 
After relating this incident, the student ex- 


pressed violent feelings to the Dean. She 
knew that her former friend had been hurt by 
this, but it served her right. Why hadn’t she 
said she was a Jew? Why had she lived for 
two years on the campus denying her identity? 
She had been leading a life of pretense so it 
was inevitable for her to get hurt. Any inte- 
ligent person should realize that a person can't 
go on hiding his identity long without di- 
comfort. But that’s just the way Jews behave, 
I could never have been so friendly with her 
if I had known she was a Jew. That’s how 
they get ahead in the world. They are jus 
naturally different from other people—and she 
related how as long as she could remember, she 
had felt that way. When the Dean said quietly, 
“Tell me more about how you feel and when 
it began,” the student couldn’t remember 
when she started disliking Jews. She knew 
that her parents and her younger sister felt 
that way. She remembered vaguely that her 
father had had a very unpleasant business ex- 
perience with a Jew once. They had never 
liked Jews, never associated with them in any 
way, believed them inferior. When this con- 
ference was over, the Dean began asking her- 
self, “How can I help turn this experience 
into an adventure for human understanding?” 
All during this first conference the Dean had 
said very little; she had listened and let the 
student pour our freely her feelings, but be- 
fore the conference was over, another appoint 
ment was made, and as many times as they 
could manage the Dean saw the student until 
the end of the school year. By that time the 
student was saying, “I know that I’m preju 
diced, and I don’t want to be that way. In my 
anthropology and biology classes I’ve learned 
that people are never naturally inferior, but | 
still felt the same way about them and couldn't 
help disliking them despite the courses in biol- 
ogy and anthropology.” After the girl said she 
wanted to overcome her feelings of prejudice, 
the Dean began to draft with the student 4 
program of activity which she could follow 
during the summer. It included a week’s visit 
in the home of her college friend and a job 
as assistant in a nursery school in a Jewish 
Community Center. This job offered her rich 
opportunities for knowing closely some won- 
derful people who met her own highest ideals 
and with whom she could identify. It gave 
her an opportunity to learn and feel about the 
Jewish contribution to world and national 
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ture through the arts and sciences, as well as 
wmething of their group tradition and re- 
ligious observances. She gradually developed 
great respect for the courageous and trium- 
phant way they had met oppression in many 
countries of the world. She became interested 
in the feelings of her Jewish friends and work 
companions about their present situation. She 
began to recognize that she felt that way too 
about many things. And the student returned 
to the campus the next fall, bubbling with en- 
thusiasm about her summer experience. She 
bad had such a good time on the visit with 
her friend—her home was just like her own, 
only better in many ways—she wished before 
the week was over that she could return the 
invitation, only she could never let her parents 
know that her friend’s grandparents were Jew- 
ith—and then the children in the nursery 
were darling—she learned to love them and 
found that she never thought of them as Jews 
—nor felt toward them the way she did about 
Jews. But she still had feelings of repulsion 
for long beards and loud effervescent talk. She 
still wanted to overcome these feelings, and 
the Dean worked with her still throughout her 
Junior year. They followed consistently a pro- 
gram of experiences and participation that 
could be worked in with her studies and her 
campus life. For instance, in the college play 
this student took the role of a Jewish person 
and played it with insight into her role. The 
Dean was able to transform this problem into 
an experience in education for human under- 
standing. What method was used? First, she 
allowed the student to express her prejudiced 
attitudes freely without blaming her for them 
or trying to do anything about it until she had 
given complete expression to her feeling. That 
first interview laid the foundation for learn- 
ing because it was a catharsis. The Dean was 
secure enough in her own feelings not to be- 
come anxious about the student’s expressions of 
prejudice. She let it flow out and she didn’t 
need to say, “Oh, you mustn’t say that—that’s 
prejudice.” She followed the principle used 
mM repairing a tire. First the air must be let 
out of the tire, the repair made, and then the 
tire refilled. So this Dean let the student ex- 
press her feelings first; then the job of repair 


began. When the student said, “I want to be 
different,” she knew that repair could be made. 
The refilling follows in the form of pleasant 
personal contacts, positive experiences in work- 
ing with and liking people—thinking and feel- 
ing about them, not in old stereotyped ways, 
but as individuals. 


There is a quotation by Archibald 
MacLeish taken from “The Hamlet 
of Archibald MacLeish.”™ It is “We 
have learned the answers, all the an- 
swers: It is the question that we do 
not know.” As Deans and other edu- 
cators face the responsibility of push- 
ing back the frontiers of education of 
the feelings, what are some of the 
questions they should be asking? Will 
some of them be questions like these? 


What new personal equipment in at- 
titudes and feeling do J need for 
the task ahead of me? 


Do I need to supplement my profes- 
sional equipment with new disci- 
plines and skills? 


What supports can I expect from the 
school in the form of democratic 
administrative policy and prac- 
tices? 


What sanctions and supports can I ex- 
pect from citizens of my country 
and my government—for exam- 
ple, of democracy in the eco- 
nomic and social order, and in 
the opportunity for all citizens to 
achieve human understanding by 
working freely with each other 
to build a truly democratic na- 
tion? 


*MacLeish, Archibald. The Hamlet of A. MacLeish. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1928. 





How Deans May 


Aid in Creating a 


Vital Religious Force on the Campus* 


BETH PORTER GARVEY 


Men and women everywhere are 
facing the problem of finding a way 
of relating knowledge and scientific 
skills to valid goals and purposes. Un- 
less those of us who are working with 
young people in colleges see this op- 
portunity for productive collaboration 
between religious and educational in- 
terests—unless we undertake the task 
of leadership in the field of attitudes 
and values—we shall fail miserably in 
our chance to help young people find 
and develop a philosophy of life and 


a sense of direction. But can we do 


this with the preparations we have 


made for life ourselves? Are we 
ready to help others in their quest for 
the basic values undergirding educa- 
tion? If we keep alert to the current 
trends through study and participa- 
tion, if we have a foundation of psy- 
chological knowledge with which to 
deal intelligently with human rela- 
tions, and if we fortify ourselves with 
abundant resource materials which are 
available, and if—what is most essen- 
tial of all—we formulate a satisfying 
philosophy for ourselves, we shall 
more nearly meet the challenging 
questions that vex youth today. To 
provide the pattern of thinking and 
action, which can give direction and 
vitality to the intellectual and spir- 
itual forces on our campuses, we must 
examine critically our own attitudes 
and sense of values. 


*Paper read in the Teachers College Section, Annual 
_ Convention at Columbus, March, 1947. 


After facing the problem of self. 
preparation for the job, we can then 
turn to a consideration of ways in 
which we as counselors of youth can 
help in developing the educational 
and religious potential of campus in- 
dividual and group life. As educators 
and spiritual leaders we must inspire 
and stimulate students to come to us 
at any time, not only for individual 
adjustment problems, but for sharing 
the common task of building a good 
citizenry. The counselor must help 
the individual develop an understand- 
ing of social need and control and a 
sense of obligation for contributing to 
that need and control. 


We are in a position to see the stu- 
dents as “whole persons” in their 
total environment and we are inter- 
ested in discovering methods which 
can elicit values from campus activi- 
ties, sports, residence hall living, all- 
organizational life. We are in a posi- 
tion to be aware of the many impacts 
upon the lives of the students from the 
variety of experiences provided inside 
the classroom, and outside the clas- § 
room. Because we have this “whole 
picture” we can help students develop 
the capacity to think critically and 
rationally by surrounding them with 
resources for making choices, and by 
inspiring them to formulate a religious 
sensitivity. We can thus help provide 
the stimulus to this new collaboration 
between education and religion. 


But you question, “How can we 
28 
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bring this about? What will provide 
the stimulus to effective collaboration 
letween education and religion?” 
Surely the first requisite is the selec- 
tion of faculty and student leaders 
gho have spiritual as well as intellec- 
tual qualifications. A leader’s philoso- 
phy of life is as important as are his 
scholarship and teaching ability for his 
attitudes and sense of values both di- 
rectly and indirectly influence the 
thinking and action of his students. 
The second need is for a department 
of religion with status comparable to 
other major departments, and with a 
well organized course of study. In 
tax supported schools the curriculum 
might provide places in which re- 
ligion or a religious view of man and 
the universe could be given a natural 
study. This may be the way of fusing 
educational and religious thinking, 
thus using religion as an integrating 
and unifying factor for the entire cur- 
riculum. 

On each campus students should 
be encouraged to organize religious 
groups which will be encouraged by 
us, but not controlled by us. These 
groups should have the opportunity 
to enjoy the fellowship of persons 
(deans and faculty leaders) who care 
about religious values; to discuss goals 
and purposes with thoughtful adults; 
| to worship; to study and seek new 
and constructive solutions for the con- 
fusing and disturbing religious and 
educational problems of today. We can 
help students to discover the leaders 
on the campus who are versatile, 
| popular, and dynamic individuals pre- 
pared to stimulate intellectual and 
spiritual discussions in search of a sat- 
isfying way of life which is founded 
on truth, beauty and justice. 


These active leaders may also be 
editors of the college paper, they may 
play major parts in dramatics, they 
may be cheer leaders and the like. If 
so, they have an even greater influ- 
ence in their religious activities, thus 
showing students the blending of 
knowledge and culture with the force 
of character and spiritual power which 
makes for a normal and satisfying life. 
We can provide information concern- 
ing these leaders as recommended by 
faculty and students. 


Intercollegiate, national and inter- 
national ties strengthen the student’s 
feeling of being a part of the wider 
religious world, so we can foster at- 
tendance at conferences as well as go 
to them ourselves, whenever we can, 
thus keeping a sense of comradeship 
with religious students everywhere. 

When individuals or groups come 
for religious counsel, it is helpful to 
have available various reading mate- 
rial. This may be suggested and pro- 
vided by the students and faculty as 
well as the dean herself. For exam- 
ple, the series “Hazen Books on Re- 
ligion,™ in which the major phases of 
religion are treated, are non-sectarian 
and universal. Many times, students 
waiting for an interview will use the 
time in reading these books, just be- 
cause they are accessible, easy to un- 
derstand and very attractive. 

A further way in which deans and 
counselors can aid in building a con- 
structive, vital religious force on the 
campus is through the organization of 
the upperclassmen into a group of 
freshman counselors. This group of 
counselors, if selected on the basis of 


1Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. Hazen Book 
on Religion. New York: The Association Press. 1937. 
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emotional maturity and well balanced 
personalities, will do much toward the 
building of a constructive, vital force 
on the campus, a force that will aid in 
unifying religious and educational 
thinking and action. 

We as deans and counselors can 
gather about us a group of students, 
faculty and church workers fired with 
the desire to encourage inter-denomi- 
national and interfaith fellowship so 
that religion and learning can provide 
a sound basis for building leadership 
for a democratic society and a brother- 
hood of man. If we really believe that 
this is possible, then we, as far as we 
can, will go about the task of putting 
religion at the heart of the educa- 
tional process, as a creative, motivat- 
ing, guiding and integrating force. As 
President Sproul of the University of 
California has said: “Religion is basic 
to morals, central in our American 


culture, unique as a dynamic withi» 
the individual, able to save us fro; 
ourselves and lead us out into no 
bility.” 

We are humble in the magnitude 
of the task that confronts us today 
The time has come when we must api 
ply a religious philosophy to the study 
of human relations. The world we 
want to live in must be first of all, 
then, a spiritual world, spiritual in its 
motives, its incentives, and its objec- 
tives. It must be ethical in its struc- 
ture. It must work and coordinate 
teaching and practice. Such is our 
task. 

None of us has all the answers. We 
can only recognize and build on the 
best in ourselves and in our culture. 
Both are growing and developing. 

*Sproul, Robert G., “The Practical Aspects of 
Spiritual Training,” The Obligation of the Universi- 


ties to the Social Order. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, p. 382. 
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NADW announces the publication 
of a new book, Residence Halls for 
Women Students: Administrative 
Principles and Procedures. Prepared 
by a committee of the Association with 
Harriet Hayes as chairman, the book 
describes the educational possibilities 
of well planned and well adminis- 
tered dormitories. Because it discusses 
all aspects of residence hall life, it 
will be of interest not only to deans 


but to college presidents, business 
managers, residence counselors, and 
all other officers concerned with the 
social or physical supervision of dor- 
mitories. Topics included for discus- 
sion are staff selection and organiza- 
tion, group living—principles and de- 
sirable practices, student participation 
in government, administration in 
house and food departments, and 
building problems. Copies are now 
available from the headquarters of- 
fice at $1.25 each. 





Women’s Housing* 


HELEN B. SCHLEMAN 


“Women’s Housing” has always 
yeen important, but like love or 
money, never so important when you 
have plenty of it as when you do not. 
No one needs tell this group how im- 
portant it is today! Physically we feel 
as if we were bursting at the seams. 
The story is much the same on every 
campus: double deck beds; two peo- 
ple in every single room; three or 
four in double rooms; barracks style 
accommodations in basement recrea- 
tion rooms, unfinished fourth floor at- 
tics or in hastily constructed temporary 
buildings; cafeteria meal service to 
accommodate two or three times nor- 
mal seating capacity of dining rooms; 
early lunches for students who have 
classes scheduled through the noon 
hour; late dinners for those who have 
laboratories in the late afternoon; 
Quonset huts, H-type Naval barracks, 
B.0.Q.’s, all sorts of makeshift physi- 
cal arrangements to afford shelter un- 
til such time as those beautiful blue 
prints on most of our desks become 
realities. 

The provision of bare food and 
shelter has been so difficult that no 
residence hall person could be blamed 
very much if, once she had achieved 
that minimum, she sat down and fold- 
ed her hands and took a deep breath. 
But the fact remains that University 
Operated Residence Units are an in- 
tegral part of the institution’s educa- 
tional facilities, not just part of its 
physical plant. They are to be counted 


_ “Paper read in University Section, N.A.D.W. Con- 
ference, Columbus, Ohio, March, 1947. 


among the assets of the University in 
the same way that the History Build- 
ing, the Library, the Physics Labora- 
tory are, and there is just as much ob- 
ligation on the part of the University, 
on the part of the Residence Halls 
staff, and on the part of students liv- 
ing in the halls to see to it that what 
goes on in the halls is as truly a con- 
structive part of the total educative 
process as are the activities carried on 
jointly by staff and students in these 
other University buildings mentioned. 

We realize that the most obvious 
job of university operated residence 
units is to provide food and shelter, 
yet that job could be done commer- 
cially quite outside the University’s 
educational activities. We realize that 
it is the way these services are han- 
dled, the educational experiences that 
can be packed into the use of physical 
facilities and materials through the 
kind of living that is practiced, that 
can make the physical equipment and 
services into effective educational 
tools. Because the physical facilities 
today are perhaps less good than we 
could wish, more and more impor- 
tance has got to be placed on the kind 
of living we practice with the avail- 
able facilities. 

It is so much harder to work at the 
educational objectives of residence 
units today because of the press of 
physical problems that I believe that 
the emphasis should be put on the 
educational aspects of our job in this 
discussion. 
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Perhaps at once it is appropriate to 
ask, “Exactly what aspects of the total 
educative process are the direct re- 
sponsibility of the residence units?” 
Granted that the university feels a 
responsibilty for the total education of 
students, what part of that education 
do we carry on? In fact we probably 
should expand that question into 
three: 


(1) Exactly what part of the total 
educative process does the uni- 
versity, by implication at least, 
assign to the Residence Units? 


(2) What do students themselves 
expect to gain from living in 
residence units? 

What practical program of ac- 
tivities in residence units can 
satisfy both the university and 
the students in their expecta- 
tions? 


I think that the university ad- 
ministrators have been a little vague 
and that residence hall administra- 
tors have been a little inarticulate 
about the educational obligations and 
opportunities involved in the func- 
tioning of the University operated 
residence facilities. It has been easier 
to talk about the adequate physical 
services offered, in what little we have 
said, than to talk about the educa- 
tional opportunities, even when we 
felt in our hearts that the emphasis 
really belonged on the intangibles. 

Students, parents, and faculty mem- 
bers alike are all accustomed to con- 
sulting the University Catalog to see 
what educational opportunities are 
offered and what departments offer 
them. The assumption is that the 
complete educational offerings of the 
University are listed. Students, par- 


(3) 
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ents, faculty members—everyone un- 
derstands the terminology used to de- 
scribe courses. They all understand 
what is supposed to take place. They 
understand that the instructor makes 
available certain bits of information, 
that he explains the use of the labora- 
tory equipment and points up certain 
relationships. They understand that 
the student makes certain contribu- 
tions in the way of preparation. They 
understand that through the use of 
certain university facilities and the 
joint efforts of the staff and the stu- 
dents some education of the student 
takes place.. Maybe we are missing a 
bet. Maybe students, parents, and 
even our so-called “teaching col- 
leagues” would understand us better 
if we described our educational activi- 
ties in a familiar lingo. It might even 
help clarify our own thinking as to 
what we are doing. 

I wonder what the response would 
be if, when leafing through the Uni- 
versity Catalog, anyone interested in 
the University’s residence units came 
across something like this tucked in 
alongside the descriptions of English 
30, Chemistry 1, Applied Design 7 
and so on. 

“S,E. 1—a four-year course in ele- 
mentary Social Education offered by 
the Department of Residence Halls— 
no prerequisites—an intensive, first- 
hand study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying human behavior, 
with especial emphasis upon effective 
technics of getting along with people. 
The course involves no scheduled lec- 
tures, but does involve daily labore- 
tory experiments in analyzing the 
other fellow’s point of view, accom- 
panied by exercises and problems in 
mediation, conciliation, and compro- 
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mise. It is designed to supplement so- 
called academic work such as the study 
of mathematics, English, and chem- 
istry to the end that the University 
graduate may recognize himself as a 
scial being with definite responsibili- 
ties to his fellow men. It runs con- 
arrently with the course described 
immediately following. 

“], E. and D. 1—a four-year course 
in Individual Education and Develop- 
ment, also offered by the Department 
of Residence Halls—no prerequisites 
—a practical course in the develop- 
ment of interests, tastes, personal 
habits and personality traits. Few 


specific lectures are scheduled but 
laboratory periods are extensive. Con- 
tinuous opportunity is afforded the 
student for enlarging his range of in- 
terests through the use of readily 
available laboratory materials. Dis- 


crimination in taste is demonstrated 
and emphasized. Direct observations 
of personal habits and personality 
traits of oneself. and of those of a simi- 
lar age group are made frequently. 
The course is designed to supplement 
so-called regular academic work to the 
end that the graduate of the Univer- 
sity may find within himself the sat- 
isfactions to be derived from broad 
interests, good taste, self-disciplined 
personal habits and pleasant traits of 
personality.” 

In a way, of course, that is a face- 
tious way of stating what part of the 
educational load the University ex- 
pects its residence units to carry, but 
lam not at all sure that it is not a use- 
ful concept, at least for purposes of 
discussion. Moreover, I have always 
wished I had something like that to 
refer to when visitors go through the 
whole Residence Hall set-up, in- 


spect the physical plant and ask all 
sorts of questions about program and 
then say “Do you teach, too?” If you 
happen to be one of the non-academic 
teaching variety of residence halls 
personnel, you know how you always 
reply politely, “No, I don’t teach,” 
but how you mutter inwardly “Yes, 
I teach twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week!” 

From this general statement of 
what the University expects educa- 
tionally from its living units, may we 
turn for a moment to what residents 
and parents expect. Without making 
any long term scientific study or get- 
ting into anything that was too com- 
plicated we asked the residents of the 
Purdue Women’s Halls the other day 
to give us some ideas. These “What 
Do You Think” questionnaires were 
passed out informally on the corridor 
by the graduate assistant. There was 
no particular pressure put on the resi- 
dents to answer them other than that 
the graduate assistants acted enthusi- 
astic about the project and tried to get 
the idea across to the girls that it 
would be helpful in our over-all plan- 
ning if we knew how they felt about 
some things. The response was pretty 
good; approximately 80% of the 
freshmen and 70% of the upperclass 
women to whom questionnaires were 
distributed filled them out and re- 
turned them. There were about 250 
freshman returns and 350 upperclass 
ones or a fairly sizable sample of 600. 

In Part I of the questionnaire we 
asked residents to jot down in their 
own words what they expected wom- 
en’s residence halls to contribute to 
their education, what they felt their 
parents ‘expected, and what, if any- 
thing, they felt that their living ex- 
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perience actually was contributing to 
their education. In Part II we asked 
some specific yes-no questions, the an- 
swers to which we believed would be 
immediately useful in program plan- 
ning. In Part III we listed a wide 
variety of 25 possible gains that might 
accrue to a student from living in the 
halls and asked that the residents 
mark them with 3 stars, 2 stars, or 1 
star (a la the movie ratings )accord- 
ing to whether they valued them 
highly, valued them mediumly or val- 
ued them little as things they wanted 
to achieve personally. Although the 
hoped-for contributions which stu- 
dents expressed in their own words 
and the values attached to the possible 
gains will be no surprise to this group 
I thought you might be interested to 
see exactly how the students marked 
the list. And then because it is easier 
for me to see the comparative ratings 
of the items if I see them arranged in 
rank order according to the number 
of people who marked them “value 
highly” I had some sheets made up 
that show the rank order on that basis. 
While it was interesting to see how 
the students expressed what they ex- 
pected women’s residence halls to 
contribute to their education, and it 
gave us sort of a feeling for their 
attitudes, all of the contributions they 
mentioned were encompassed within 
the 25 items which we had listed as 
possible gains. The great majority, 
of course, listed a few items that they 
ed themselves and then said 
“same,” “same” for what their parents 
expected and for what they were get- 
ting. For practical purposes then their 
evaluations of the 25 items of Part 
III give us an indication of what they 
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would like to get from living in the 
halls. 

A quick glance at the sheet which 
has the items arranged in rank order 
according to how many people marked 
them with 3 stars or at the sheet giv- 
ing the percentages of people who 
starred an item once, twice, or three 
times, shows where the emphasis must 
be put in Courses S.E. 1 and LE. & 
D. 1 to satisfy the students. It is ob 
vious that more of them “value high- 
ly” increased skill in getting along 
with people and increased skill in 
meeting new people than anything 
else. Greater skill in conversation is 
not far behind. Opportunity to culti- 
vate friendships with girls of different 
and similar tastes and backgrounds 
follow in order. The sixth item re- 
garding study habits is, I think, some- 
what gratifying. At least we don’t 
need to hesitate to discuss the subject 
in ILE. & D. 1. In fact, about the only 
item on the list that I suspect would 
have to be very much sugar-coated in- 
deed to have much appeal is “more 
appreciation of actual labor involved 
in house work.” This group probably 
knows only too well that whatever 
value may be attached to keeping 
one’s room in order is largely a con- 
cern of the staff—not of the student! 

The information we got from an- 
swers to Part II of the questionnaire 
pertain to our own particular situation 
at Purdue but you might be interested 
in knowing that 522 girls out of the 
600 said “yes” to the question of 
whether they would be interested in 
participating in a series of five or six 
informal lecture-discussion sessions on 
the subject of man-woman relation 
ships led by a competent authority 
the field of family relations—89% of 
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the upperclass women and 83% of the 
freshmen. The upperclass women 
yoted in favor of having the discussion 
open to men and women, two to one. 
The freshmen, on the other hand, 
yoted to have the discussions open to 
women only, by a three to two ma- 
jority. 

Granted that we know in general 
what educational load the University 
expects the living units to carry and 
that we know what the students hope 
their living experience will contribute 
to their education, is there any more 
evidence we should seek as to what 
the needs of our women students are? 
Most of us from our common sense 
observation have ideas about some of 
the lacks we think some agency should 
be hitting at. Most of the lacks are 
common to both men and women, but 
some are more apparent in women. 
Any authoritative studies that we can 
quote in support of our feelings that 
certain lacks exist give support to our 
trying to do something about them. 
For instance, I think that many of us 
believe that perhaps women students 
don’t feel as adequate personally to 
meet situations on their own as men 
students do, that maybe they do not 
get enough opportunities to practice 
making their own decisions, and we 
wonder if there is evidence to support 
our feeling that something should be 
done about the situation. As a matter 
of fact a study of 438 men and women 
students entitled “Emancipation Sta- 
tus of College Students” by Arthur 
Sherman, reported in the Journal of 
Genetic Psychology for June 1946, 
gives us pretty good evidence that we 
ought to be wondering whether some- 
thing should be done. Briefly, it seems 
to be agreed by psychologists that psy- 


chological weaning or emancipation, 
as the study prefers to call it, is desir- 
able in that the behavior of emancipat- 
ed persons is characterized by a great- 
er feeling of personal adequacy and 
less feeling of difference—either su- 
periority or inferiority—to their con- 
temporaries than those whose emanci- 
pation is defective. On the other hand, 
defective emancipation is characterized 
by such things as asking special consid- 
eration from employers, occupational 
drifting, tantrums, expecting spouse to 
act like parents, constantly seeking ad- 
vice and help of others because of lack 
of practice in meeting situations alone, 
or indulging in dramatic overcompen- 
sations. The point of the study which 
I think has a bearing on our approach 
is that the most emancipated group 
of students, the top quarter of the 438 
on total emancipation score, was com- 
posed of 72% men and 28% women, 
whereas the least emancipated group, 
the lowest quarter, was made up of 
68% women and 32% men. Is it 
possible that our continuation of re- 
strictions similar to parental control 
prolongs this defective emancipation 
which is characterized by some of 
the undesirable behavior mentioned? 
Should we be doing some careful 
study as to how we can improve the 


‘emancipation score of women stu- 


dents? Do girls of comparable age 
levels in business and industry living 
away from their families, who have to 
exercise their own judgment and 
make their own decisions about their 
hours of coming and going and sleep- 
ing, for instance, achieve this desirable 
sense of personal adequacy any 
sooner? What opportunities do men 
students have to practice making deci- 
sions that are withheld from women 
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students? — and do they have to be 
withheld? I suspect that the educa- 
tional activities involved in improving 
the women students’ emancipation 
score will have to emanate from the 
laboratories of courses S.E. 1 and I.E. 
& D. 1 rather than from the campus 
academic laboratories. 

Do the findings of the Advertising 
Research Foundation in its “Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading” 
conducted in cooperation with the 
American Newspaper Publisher As- 
sociation have any implications for 
those of us who are interested in the 
extra-classroom education of women? 
Figures released in full-page ads in 
the Washington Post’ and other prom- 
inent newspapers last month indicate 
that in a readership study of the read- 
ers of 104 newspapers, 45% of men 
readers said they read the editorials 
while only 29% of the women readers 
read editorials. On the other hand, 
approximately 80% of both men and 
women read the comics. We recognize 
reading as one of the most useful tools 
of self-education. The editorial col- 
umns are always one of the chief bat- 
tlegrounds of ideas. Why are not more 
women interested in this battle of 
ideas? Obviously this need is not met 
satisfactorily for all students in their 
academic classes. Are the Residence 
Units the educational agency within 
the University that has the best op- 
portunity to work at this lack? Is it 
anything that could be considered our 
responsibility? I think it is. At least 
I don’t see who else is doing it for 
great numbers of students. Occasion- 
ally you hear of a class in current his- 
tory or sociology that requires newspa- 
per reading as part of its preparation. 


"The Washington Post, Feb. 5, 1947, p. 9. 
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Personally I live to see the day when 
a current history class is required of 
every student every day as long as he 
is in the University; but meanwhile 
S.E. 1 and LE. & D. 1 are going to 
have to include within their scope a 
brave attempt to develop an interes 
in and real liking for editorial reading 
if any large number of students is to 
be reached. Those are only two spe- 
cific examples of the sort of evidence 
I think we should consider in order to 
determine the course content of S.E. | 
and I.E. & D. 1. You can think of 
dozens of other lacks in women’s edu- 
cation that you know someone should 
be trying to remedy. 

If we know what we should be 
working at, what does it take to get 
results? I should like to suggest that, 
in my opinion, it takes three specific 
ingredients well mixed in the proper 
proportions. First of all, it takes spe- 
cific course content aimed directly at 
the objectives of the courses. Second, 
it takes specific plans of action to make 
the course content meaningful to resi- 
dents. And third, and probably most 
important, it takes staff. 

Take specific course content for 
S.E. 1—elementary social education, 
the intensive study of the fundamen- 
tal principles underlying human be- 
havior with especial emphasis upon 
effective technics of getting along with 
people. There is course content aplen- 
ty that can be aimed directly at the 
objectives of the course. More stu- 
dents have roommates than ever had 
them before and a good many of them 
have more than one roommate. There 
is more opportunity than ever to 
practice analyzing the other fellow’s 
point of view and to practice the arts 
of mediation, conciliation, and com- 
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promise. There is more necessity to 
give and take in the use of common 
facilities than ever before. Roommates 
in close quarters have to educate 
themselves in the technic of getting 
along with people to survive. That 
educational situation is thrust upon 
practically every student without plan- 
ning. Recognition by staff members 
that the most difficult of roommate 
situations may have educational pos- 
sibilities can be a factor in modifying 
student attitudes. To see to it that the 
environment offers many opportuni- 
ties to acquire social ease in meeting 
new people and to increase conversa- 
tional skill with girls who are stran- 
gers, with men students, with faculty, 
etc, takes more planning. It takes 
planning not only to create the oppor- 
tunities but it takes planning to assure 
that residents will profit from them. 
I am urging specific instructions in 
“know how” ahead of time. You can’t 
meet new people easily unless you 
know at very least how to acknowl- 
edge an introduction properly and 
how to catch a conversational ball and 
toss it back. There is considerable evi- 
dence that many college students lack 
these simple technics that would help 
them achieve the things they want so 
much to achieve. You can’t be easy 
with new people at the breakfast or 
lunch or dinner table if you feel that 
you don’t know exactly what to do. 
Evidence that many students don’t 
know what to do is apparent to any 
casual observer, and evidence that they 
feel this lack is readily gained by giv- 
ing them an opportunity in a suitable 
situation to ask about points that puz- 
zle them. Interestingly enough, the 
type of questions Purdue women resi- 
dents ask now do not differ markedly 


from those asked by their predeces- 
sors seven years ago. They are still 
characterized by requests for very 
specific information. In ease 
and poise with dates come with prac- 
tice and self-confidence that you know 
some of the answers at least. It isn’t 
every girl who has the opportunity to 
practice as much as she would like if 
left entirely to her own initiative. 
Planning can certainly establish the 
custom of entertaining men students 
for meals which gives an excellent in- 
formal situation for practice. Group 
social functions can provide the more 
formal campus situations. A soda- 
fountain, coke bar, sandwich grill, 
juke box combination located in the 
residence unit is a wonderful so- 
cializer. 

The matter of course content for 
I.E. & D. 1 takes even more thought- 
ful planning. The development of 
interests, tastes, personal habits and 
personality traits takes place whether 
you are looking or not and someone 
has to be looking pretty sharp if in- 
terests are to be broad, tastes are to be 
good, personal habits are to be charac- 
terized by self-discipline, and per- 
sonality traits are to be pleasant! In- 
terests and tastes get developed by 
somehow having some contact with 
the subject. It’s pretty obvious that 
they don’t develop without this con- 
tact. No one in all probability is going 
to learn to love a Van Gogh of a Gau- 
gin without seeing one often enough 
to know what it is. Nor is he going to 
learn to read the editorials of the 
New York Times, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, or The Washington 
Post by seeing an occasional copy of 
the Chicago Tribune. 1 doubt if per- 
sonal habits characterized by self-dis- 
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cipline result from too many rules and 
regulations. What is thought to be 
gained in ease of administration, or in 
health, by a specific rule has got to be 
weighed against the cost in loss of self- 
discipline to the individual. But per- 
suasion to self-discipline takes very 
skillful staff members—it is not the 
easy way. Personality traits that are 
pleasing have a chance to grow only 
in an easy tension-free atmosphere of 
genuine friendliness for they stem in 
large measure from a genuine feeling 
of friendliness for the other fellow. 
You could go on indefinitely develop- 
ing your own course content and spe- 
cific plan of action. 

I’d like to conclude by emphasizing 
the third, and as I said, probably the 
most important, ingredient that I 
think it takes to get results—and that 
is the residence hall staff. It seems to 
me absolutely essential to have every 
staff member devoted to the proposi- 
tion that the residents come first and 
that the educational job of living units 
is of primary importance. That means 
not only head residents and social staff 
members who are trained personnel 
workers—that is taken for granted— 
but it means housekeepers and mainte- 
nance men who believe that people are 
more important than furniture — it 
means office personnel who care about 
students’ mail even when the typing 
is stacking up on the back desk — it 
means foods people who feel that they 
have only begun their job when they 
provide meals which are adequate 
dietarily. It means foods supervisors 
who appreciate the importance of mak- 
ing guest privileges available even 
under crowded conditions—dietitians 
who realize that the niceties of service 
that they can manage to offer along 
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with adequate food are probably going 
to have an effect upon the tastes and 
standards of the women students later 
in their own homes. It means dining 
room supervisors who believe that 4 
dining room is not only a room ty 
serve meals in but that it is one of the 
most important laboratories for social 
education. 

In short, we recognize that the 
kind of living practiced in residence 
units is dependent upon the contribu. 
tion of every staff member in her re- 
lationships with residents. It takes a 
genuine belief on the part of every 
staff member that the primary objec- 
tive of University residence units is to 
provide for residents an environment 
which includes not only the physical 
necessities but one which also includes 
a mental climate that is favorable to 
the growth of the individual as a per- 
son, in his own right, and as a co- 
operating member of a social group. 
It takes an understanding on the part 
of staff members that residents will 
grow in wisdom as they have oppor- 
tunities to make choices and decisions 
and learn through experience to make 
wise ones—that students will grow as 
persons as they have opportunity to 
associate freely and pleasantly with 
“big persons” in terms of tolerance 
plus high standards — that students 
will become co-operating members of 
a social group as they have opportunity 
to feel the social approval concomitant 
to being a cooperative member. 


The chief function of all staff mem- 
bers is to contribute to the creation © 
the kind of environment in which this 
self-education of residents, this expai- § 
sion of spirit can take place. If there 
is a new emphasis or a re-accented em 
phasis in the total program from the 
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int of view of staff members, it 
should be toward creating a warm, 
friendly, tension-free atmosphere in 
which residents assume increasingly 
greater responsibility for their own ac- 
tivities and decisions. This particular 
emphasis is always a valid one, but 
the need for the assumption of respon- 
sibility on the part of every individual 
seems even more acute now than ever 
before. From an immediate and prac- 
tical point of view the women on the 
campus suddenly find themselves in 
an environment peopled by men of 
more maturity than they possess them- 


selves because of the men’s three or 
four year age advantage and because 
of their infinitely broader war-time 
experiences. It behooves the women 
to develop maturity of their own rap- 
idly, if they wish to compete and co- 
operate on anything like equal terms 
with the men in all of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the University for stu- 
dent growth and development. We, as 
Women’s Housing personnel, must 
provide the kind of an environment 
most conducive to the attainment of 
that maturity. 


Secondary School Exchange 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


In an era of frozen foods and laun- 
derettes there seem few constants in 
the art of American householding! 
One remains, however,—moth-proof- 
ing. Before the first little moth raises 
his ugly head, the truly efficient 
housekeeper sets upon him. And what 
an extraordinary variety of methods 
the various housekeepers use! There 
are those whose faith in camphor is ab- 
solute. Camphor balls or flakes are 
placed in, around, and about every- 
thing. The smallest pocket is filled. 
Still other housewives rely upon the 
par gun filled with powerful insec- 
tiade. 


Then there are those who use mini- 


, | Mum energy and are satisfied to hang 


a bottle filled with a fluid repellent 
and equipped with a wick in a vul- 


nerable spot—and just let it drip. 
Some retain a blind faith in the old 
cedar closet, just hang the garments 
in it and rely upon the cedar to take 
care of everything. There is, of 
course, the occasional tar paper en- 
thusiast, who just wraps and ties. 

Now those in charge of guidance 
programs. behave in many ways not 
very different from housewives on the 
trail of the moth. Some deans rely 
upon the cedar closet,—the old, the 
established, and assume that traditions 
within the school will serve as ade- 
quate protection. They reject any ef- 
forts to suggest modification of either 
environment or method. 

The dean with spray gun in hand 
everyone knows, the sudden attack, 
the quick thrust, and a hurried move 
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to the next spot. Her guidance pro- 
gram is likely to be characterized by 
sudden spurts of enthusiasm, innova- 
tions, rapid changes in policy, and the 
lack of a long term plan. She is also 
very likely to emphasize discipline. 

The dean of the fluid wick tends to 
place full faith in the establishment of 
the environment. There is little that 
is dynamic; her passive methods per- 
meate a limited area, and within the 
confines of that area are reasonably 
effective. The tar paper enthusiast is 
inclined to compartmentalize guidance 
and view it in terms of isolated 
services. 

When all is said and done prob- 
ably the most effective approach is 
made by the dean of camphor ball and 
flake. She has recognized the impor- 
tance of the whole environment, and 
shown particular concern for the por- 
tions most in need of protection. 

A consideration of some of the prac- 
tical approaches made by deans, school 
counselors, or other guidance officers 
of the camphor ball and flake variety 
should be helpful... . 

A few deans, unhampered by taboos 
imposed by the community regarding 
social dancing, and recognizing that 
some of their students are much in 
need of help in developing social ease 
on the dance floor, have sought by va- 
rious methods to make instruction in 
modern dance available to their stu- 
dents. Finding a problem in the lack 
of a competent teacher, they have 
solved it by using the new Arthur 
Murray record albums. With extraor- 
dinarily fine teaching skill, Arthur 
Murray, through these instructional 
records, teaches anyone to rhumba or 
foxtrot. Other albums are in prepa- 
ration, and will soon be available for 
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teaching the various other dance steps, 
The albums are approximately five 
dollars and can be obtained at almost 
all music stores, They can be used 
equally effectively with individuals 
and groups. Even freshmen boys have 
been known to play the records on 
their own initiative. ... 

A few deans are discovering that 
group methods can be used most effec- 
tively for several kinds of counseling, 
Bringing freshmen together in groups 
of ten, for example, for an hour once 
a term is economical of time. Certain 
information about such matters as unit 
requirements, club programs, or study 
methods, instead of being repeated ten 
times in individual conference, is pre- 
sented to the group. There result a 
healthy give and take in the group sit- 
uation, a valuable exchange of view- 
points, and mutual help in solving 
problems. Students in need of imme- 
diate individual help can be easily 
identified in the group situation, and 
may thus be reached earlier. A good 
relationship will have been established 
in the group situation between the stu- 
dents and the counselor, so that the 
individual will find it easy to seek out 
the counselor. 

Deans accessible to colleges and uni- 
versities have found a valuable source 
of assistance in sponsoring extra-cur- 
ricular activities by selecting college 
students with special abilities, and a 
desire for leadership experience, to 
sponsor various clubs. One supervising 
sponsor from the high school faculty 
can be placed in charge of the college 
student sponsors. Her responsibility 
will be twofold: to make available 
truly creative in-service training to 
the college students, and to insure the 
highest possible level of club activity. 
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Some deans lacking available re- 
sources among college students have 
found that in the community there are 
many talented individuals possessing 
unique skills who are most happy to 
assist in the club program. These 
deans have experienced no desire on 
the part of people “to run things.” 
Finally certain deans, aware for the 
several years of the tremendous 
and rightly deserved approval accord- 
ed non-directive counseling, but weary 
and insecure from constantly scruti- 
nizing their own interviews in light 
of the various procedures laid down 
by Rogers, have very wisely resolved 
their conflicts by recognizing the place 
of non-directive counseling in the to- 
tal guidance service. They have de- 
termined that counseling, as developed 
by Rogers, is based upon a theory of 
personality which recognizes implicit- 
ly the individual’s need to assume re- 


sponsibility for his own growth, and 
the solution of his problems. They 
appreciate that such self growth seems 
to occur effectively in the non-direc- 
tive relationship. Most deans are 
agreed that such therapy requires a 
high degree of skill, and can best be 
accomplished in a clinical environ- 
ment. This has implied that in most 
circumstances the dean—because she 
must serve in so many varied relation- 
ships with the students—will ordina- 
rily not undertake non-directive coun- 
seling. She will apply much of the 
philosophy of non-directive counsel- 
ing in her interviews, and will avoid 
over direction in her interviewing. 
Her major contribution, however, will 
rest in the careful selection of those 
students for whom the non-directive 
therapy is the most desirable form of 
therapy and will make appropriate 
referral. 





Proposed Research 


Princeton University will undertake a systematic analysis of student development and 
educational procedure, according to a recent announcement by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of the University. The study, believed to be unique in the field of higher education, 
is made possible by a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
It is estimated that it will require at least five years to complete. 

The objective of the project, according to the announcement, is “the systematic and 
critical examination of residential university life, including both instructional programs and 
extra-curricular activities, to determine, as far as may prove possible, their results measured 
by the intellectual, moral and physical development of the students.” 

Noting, in his announcement, that educational policy is frequently based “less on 
demonstrable fact than on philosophical presuppositions and subjective personal experience,” 
President Dodds observed that “the neglect to experiment more in search of factual evi- 
dence is surprising in a profession staffed by men whose lives are largely dedicated to the 
collection and transmission of systematic knowledge.” 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


This past year at colleges through- 
out the country, the wives and fami- 
lies. of students have appeared as a 
group new, certainly in terms of num- 
ber, to most of our campuses. This 
new social group is providing many 
problems as well as challenges in each 
situation. Through the cooperation of 
Miss Esther Anson, Associate Pro- 
fessor in Adult Education and Re- 
search at Michigan State College, we 
have obtained the following descrip- 
tion of the very successful program of 
activities carried on by one of these 
groups. The account is written by the 
wives themselves—Mrs George F. 
McGregor and Mrs. John A. Reagh.* 
It is their hope and ours that this re- 


port may encourage similar groups 
and those working with them in the 
development of their programs. 


Tue Spartan Wives or MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Today 2,200 wives of students 
attending Michigan State College at 
East Lansing are operating their own 
college. Almost any interest can be 
studied when ten or fifteen agree on 
the same subject. Social life for wives 
is not forgotten in the busy schedule, 
nor is provision for their service to 
others. But all this did not just 
happen. 

In April, 1946,-the Campus Serv- 


1Mrs. McGregor is Vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, “The Spartan Wives.” Her husband is a graduate 
student in Economics and they have a three-year-old 
daughter, Peggy. Mrs. Reagh is President. Her hus- 
band is a senior in Business Administration and they 
are the parents of a one-year-old daughter, Molly Jo. 


icemen’s Wives’ League gave a tea for 
the wives of students. At the tea the 
idea of a students’ wives’ club was dis. 
cussed. The response was so enthusi- 
astic that the president of the League 
worked with a temporary board of 
eight of the students’ wives and helped 
them to organize. The first activity 
of an elected Board of the new or- 
ganization was an informal open house 
held at the beginning of the fall term. 
Perhaps partly as a result of the en- 
thusiasm and interest shown at the 
meeting, action was taken by a College 
Administrative Committee, called to- 
gether by President Hannah, which 
defined the Students’ Wives’ group as 
falling under the general service area 
of Adult Education. President Han- 
nah and the committee expressed a 
sincere interest that college resources 
be made available as needed. This ac- 
tion gave our group a “Stamp of Ap- 
proval” and Miss Anson was officially 
delegated by the Adult Education Of 
fice as the person who might work 
with us to interpret resources and 
help us in our expanding program. 
Following the “open house,” a va- 
ried program of meetings and activi- 
ties has been sponsored by the group 
in order to carry out the purposes of 
the organization and to maintain the 
interest of the members. The pro- 
gram of the social committee has in- 
cluded bridge parties; a family pot- 
luck just before Christmas with Santa 
Claus present for the children; anda 
“Mates’ Date” dance during the Val- 
entine season. Among the projects of 
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the service committee have been a 
monthly newsletter and publicity post- 
ers. The greatest service of this com- 
mittee was its arrangement with the 
County Health Department to pro- 
vide an opportunity for all the wives 
to have free chest X-rays. The home- 
making committee has been respon- 
sible for monthly general interest 
meetings which have included the fol- 
lowing programs: cooking demonstra- 
tions, flower arrangement, hairstyles 
and make-up, interior decoration, and 
home building. It is from these meet- 
ings that most of the interest groups 
develop. 

At one of the bridge meetings an 
expectant mother asked that all of 
those interested in making layettes 
come to her home some afternoon the 
following week. Working with the 
faculty adviser, this group invited a 
county public health nurse and other 
qualified persons to talk with them 
and answer questions concerning pre- 
natal care. As the news spread about 
the success of this first interest group, 
requests started toming from the 
wives. They asked for sewing, cook- 
ing, swimming, crafts, interior deco- 
rating, dramatics, home entertaining, 
child psychology, making slip covers, 
telling stories to children. Arrange- 
ments were made for those interested 
in a specific area to meet and elect a 
chairman, decide upon a place and 
time for meetings, and determine the 
kind of assistance needed. Miss Anson 
usually helps each group get started. 
Members of the administration and 
faculty have given counsel and en- 
couragement to many of these activi- 
tes. Two well qualified, part-time 
instructors secured by the Adult Edu- 
tation Extension Service, several able 


wives, and ten student teachers teach 
the wives anything from how to make 
father’s pants over for Junior’s Easter 
suit to how to select and refinish 
second-hand furniture. 

At one of the general monthly 
home-making meetings, an architect 
gave an outstanding talk about future 
home-planning. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused and following the meeting a 
wife announced that she would like to 
form an interior decorating group. 
Another interest group, “Home 
Builders and How!” developed out 
of the same general meeting. The Ex- 
tension Service obtained a landscape 
architect who gave a series of eight 
discussion lectures on the problems of 
home-planning and building. Hus- 
bands take part in these meetings too. 
When faculty members and their 
wives asked to attend these lectures 
and discussions, the Spartan Wives 
were pleased to be offering something 
the faculty wanted. 

Of course, the program would not 
be complete without an “Expectant 
Fathers” interest group. The expec- 
tant mothers often remarked, “I wish 
my husband could hear this.” Now 
the fathers have a series of three 
meetings in which they proudly learn 
how to bathe the baby and to do other 
things a good father should know in 
order to be a helpful and understand- 
ing husband. A local physician, an 
adult education director, and a father, 
the husband of one of the wives, teach 
the sessions on a volunteer basis. 

Spartan Wives had never been in- 
vited to attend classes with their hus- 
bands until recently, although they 
had silently wished they might. When 
Professor Judson Landis, in Effective 
Living and Sociology heard of this, he 
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announced that he would be glad to their regular weekly broadcasts in. 
have the wives come to his lectures on definitely. 
“Modern Marriage and Family Rela- New interest groups will continue 
tions.” Special arrangements were to be formed as long as the wives ask 
made with the President of the Col- for them. Three factors have oper. 
lege and the Registrar, for the wives ated to make the program really suc. 
to hear the lectures. Over one hun- cessful so far; first, the decision to 
dred wives attend these lectures each offer nothing which was not asked for; 
week. second, the d-termination to interpret 
Spartan Wives are on the air every available resources; and third, the in- 
Thursday afternoon. Programs thus tense interest of the wives. The splen- 
far have been the round table discus- did attitude and cooperation of our 
sion type. The wives’ radio committee college president and his administra- 
determine the program for each tive staff complete the picture of a 
broadcast and the wife who is chair- college whose students’ wives have a 
man of this committee serves as mod- “going concern.” 
erator. All programs carry human The future? Who knows? It looks 
interest elements while being informa- good. Perhaps the interests _ will 
tive. WKAR, the college radio sta- change, but, so long as we continue to 
tion, has reported excellent state-wide start where the interest is, we believe 
response to these programs and has_ we will continue to have a “college 
invited Spartan Wives to continue within a college.” 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 9-15, 1947 
Theme: “Tue Scnoots Are Yours” 


American Education Week has come to be recognized as the outstand- 
ing period of the school year for educational interpretation and for school 
visitation. The value of the first-hand contacts of the public with the work 
and personnel of the schools through openhouse is beyond measure. 


A complete list of special helps for the use of local groups in planning 
effective programs may be secured from the National Education Association. 





Book Routes 


The majority of books on person- 
nel work have been written for coun- 
selors and other specialists. Yet the 
administrator is a key person in the 
whole program. To make administra- 
tors more aware of their responsibil- 
ity for developing an effective guid- 
ance program in their schools, Clif- 
ford E. Erickson, Director of the In- 
stitute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance, Michigan State College, 
and Glenn E. Smith, Director of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri, have 
written a book on the Organization 
and Administration of Guidance Serv- 
ices (2). Deans of girls in high school 
to whom principals have delegated 
much of their detailed responsibility 
for guidance services will be interested 
in seeing whether their program has 
the essential features outlined and il- 
lustrated in this book. A newly ap- 
pointed dean may employ one or more 
of the approaches suggested for de- 
veloping a guidance program: survey 
of pupil problems; case study ap- 
proach; analysis of conditions that are 
interfering with effective counseling 
and group work; making an intensive 
study of records, testing, or some oth- 
er counseling technique. 

If she wishes to review the form of 
organization in her situation, she will 
be glad to consider the various plans 
that Erickson and Smith suggest and 
see whether each member of the 
school staff is performing his appro- 
priate guidance function. 

_ If she has not had much prepara- 
tion in vocational guidance, she will 
welcome the helpful detail in this 


book. In fact, although the broad 
view of guidance is presented in the- 
ory, the illustrations and concrete sug- 
tions are predominantly in the 
eld of vocational guidance. Much 
useful concrete detail is given on 
sources of information about voca- 
tions such as motion pictures and film 
strips, printed material, observation 
of and interviews with workers, and 
local job analyses. Much detail is 
likewise provided on making follow- 
up studies. In the section on counsel- 
ing, reference to the “non-directive” 
or client-centered approach is curious- 
ly lacking, perhaps because attention 
is given almost exclusively to voca- 
tional counseling. 

For “activating the guidance pro- 
gram,” the authors advocate and de- 
scribe the guidance council and six 
study committees that report back to 
the council. In the last chapter a de- 
tailed guide for the evaluation of a 
guidance program is offered. 


Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services is well named: it 
gives an overview of the program as 
a whole, describes the machinery of 
administering the program, and in- 
cludes many devices for gathering in- 
formation about the program, the pu- 
pils, and educational and vocational 
opportunities. The book fills a gap in 
the literature in this field. Since the 
scope of this book is limited to ad- 
ministration, one must seek elsewhere 
for an understanding of the human 
relations aspect and the processes of 
counseling and group work, which so 
largely determine the quality of the 


guidance program. 
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In Counseling Girls in a Changing 
Society (1), written by Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Convenor, School of Education 
and Community Services, Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California, and Hilda 
Clute Kozman, author and teacher, 
the authors recognize, as Margaret 
Mead says in the Foreword, that “we 
are increasingly seeing guidance or 
orientation as something which every- 
one. needs—as they need food, sleep, 
education, recreation, and employ- 
ment,” and that personnel workers 
“share the responsibility of the thera- 
pist who must be alert to mend that 
which has been broken, to hear that 
which is no longer whole, and the 
educator who must be alert to the la- 
tent as well as the manifest potentiali- 
ties of each individual” (pp. xvi, xvii). 

In Chapter One the authors men- 
tion five kinds of understanding as es- 
sential to effective counseling: under- 
standing of the nature of adolescent 
development and behavior, of the cul- 
ture, of counseling techniques, and of 
the counselor herself.” Chapters Two 
and Three give the counselor back- 
ground in the culture, especially as it 
relates to the evolution of the Amer- 
ican woman and her role in the world 
today. 

The next two chapters describe all- 
round adolescent development, rela- 
tionships, and values. The aim of 
counseling girls through the early 
preadolescent period to maturity is 
summarized in the following words: 

“To help girls accept themselves 
and to be accepted as persons, as wom- 
en, and as worthy citizens must be the 
emphasis in an educational process 
leading toward men and women as 
equals, each with complementary con- 
tributions to make, working together 


for the good of society” (p. 10). 
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The implications of psychology and § logica 
sociology for helping girls to use their J scious 
powers more effectively in accom. § to ass 
plishing important social aims are sug. § modi! 
gested in Chapter Six. This broad & social 
view of counseling is followed by & subje 
chapters on counseling techniques and sonal 
home and community relationships, he is 

The last chapter deals with the B and: 
preparation a counselor needs. Here § gtudi 
emphasis is placed on the kind of per- B to th 
sons to whom adolescents respond fa- Bech; 
vorably and the importance of under- 
standing oneself. Of great value to 1. 
deans is the general bibliography of 
280 titles covering a wide range of 2. 
references from early historical ac- 3 
counts of woman’s place to modern 4 
books and articles on the psychology F 
and sociology of adolescence, marriage 

‘and family relations, religion, social 
problems, and counseling and group 
work techniques. 

One is most impressed with the 
scope of the book. It reaches back in- 
to the past; it directs attention inward 
to needs and motives; it includes as ” 
part of the modern girl’s environ- : 
ment, not only her neighborhood, der 
but her nation and the “one world” Ap 
in which she is living. = 

On the research level is the review Sta 
of significant investigations on psycho- Ur 
therapeutic counseling published since 
1940.1. The aim of this article, to a 
which the entire issue of the Psycho- x 
logical Bulletin is devoted, is to ap- ri 
praise the various psychotherapeutic 
approaches and discover any basic - 
trends in methods of therapy in use. k 
The author defines psychotherapeutic 
counseling as follows: “. . . a face-to- G 
face relationship in which a psycho- : 






1Snyder, William U. “The Present Status of Pay- 
chotherapeutic Counseling,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLIV (July 1947), p. 297-386. 
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logically trained individual is con- 
saously attempting by verbal means 
to assist another person or persons to 
modify emotional attitudes that are 
socially maladjusted, and in which the 
subject is relatively aware of the per- 
sonality reorganization through which 
he is going.” This article describes 
and reports research, nonexperimental 
studies, and theoretical contributions 
to the following groups of counseling 
techniques : 


1. Traditional 
counseling 
. Hypnosis 
. Psychoanalysis 
. Psychodrama 
. Relationship therapy 


psychotherapeutic 


6. Nondirective therapy 
7. Group therapy 


Although a devotee of the nondi- 
rective method, Snyder nevertheless 
takes a critical and objective attitude 
toward the assumptions, theories, and 
criteria for evaluating this method. In 
conclusion he calls attention to two 
trends: the attempt to question and 
modify established concepts of psy- 
chotherapy and to combine different 
counseling approaches. 

1. Cassidy, Rosalind, and Kozman, Hilda 
Clute. Counseling Girls in a Changing So- 
ciety. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 441. Price $3.75. 


2. Erickson, Clifford E., and Smith, Glenn 
E. Organization and Administration of Guid- 
ance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947. Pp. 276. Price $3.00. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


NADW takes pride in the fact that one of 
its members, Dean Althea K. Hottel of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent of AAUW at the national meeting last 
April. Also on the AAUW Board of Directors 
will be Dean Anna L. Rose Hawkes of Mills 
College, who is chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities, 

Miss Alice M. Baldwin has resigned from 
her position as dean of the Woman’s College 
of Duke University. Miss Baldwin’s retire- 
ment from active duty marks the end of a pe- 
tiod of 24 years of service to Duke University. 

Miss Rosemary Park, academic dean at Con- 
necticut College, was installed as president of 
the College on May 17, succeeding Miss 
Katherine Blount. 

Miss Dorothy Stimson resigned as dean of 
Goucher College in June. After a year’s leave 
of absence, she will return to Goucher as pro- 
fessor of History. 

Miss Katherine Blyley, dean at Keuka Col- 


lege, New York, and acting president of the 
College since January, has been named to the 
presidency. 

Miss Sara Norris retired in June from her 
position as dean of women at Mankato State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. Miss 
Norris is now making her home in Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Miss Laura Lorraine, dean of girls at the 
Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, Cali- 
fornia, was recently elected president of the 
California Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Harriet Hayes has been appointed Con- 
sultant on Residence Halls Planning for the 
American Council on Education. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, dean at 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, is this 
year’s recipient of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College distinguished alumni citation, an 
award established in 1940 to honor members 
of the alumni who have made significant con- 
tributions in some field of public service. 
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Miss Cora Martinson, for three years dean groups for high school deans and college 
of women at Concordia College in Moorhead, Dean Hazel M. Lewis of Carleton Colle; 
Minnesota, has recently sailed for China. She elected president of the Association. 
will teach at the Lena Dahl Memorial School The California Association of Women D 
outside the city of Sinyang in Honan province, and Vice-Principals held a state-wide co 
under the auspices of the Foreign Missions ence, the first since the war began, in 
Board of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. last March. New officers elected were: pi 
Miss Martinson’s appointment is for a seven dent, Miss Margaret M. Crosby of the € 
year period. land Public Schools; vice-president, WV 
Miss Mary Isabel Omer, residence counselor Anna L. Rose Hawkes of Mills College; 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, has tary, Miss Gertrude B. Woodward of | 
been released from active duty for this year to Leandro High School ; and treasures, 
do intensive research in connection with resi- Catherine D. Quire, of the University 
dence counseling activities, During the year, California. 
Miss Omer will be a member of the Stephens New Appointments 
research staff, with special assignment to the Miss Margaret Hargrove, dean, Lake 
study of residence counseling at Stephens. College, Painesville, Ohio. ’ 
Miss Kathryn G. Heath, for six years execu- Miss Mary Jane Stevenson, dean of 
tive secretary of NADW, is with the U. S. Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penr 
Army as Chief of Training, Employee Rela- Miss Mildred E. Mitchell, dean of 
tions, for the European Command. Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Miss Marguerite Woodworth, dean of wom- Miss Pearl O. Weston, dean of 
en at Oberlin College, was -arried in June to Pennsylvania State College. 4 
President Henry M. Wriston of Brown Uni- Miss Florence Brinkley, dean, Woman’s € 
versity. lege, Duke University, Durham, North Ca 
At the Third National Conference on __ lina. 4 
Health in Colleges, held in New York City Miss Frances Maisch, manager of 1 
May 7-10, NADW was represented by the YWCA, New Haven, Connecticat. a 
following members: Miss Mildred de Barritt, Miss Helen L. Cunliffe, dean of 
dean of women, Long Island University, North Central College, Naperville, Illinc 
Brooklyn; Miss Ruth Stratton Harley, dean Miss Barbara J. Welton, dean of 
of women, Adelphi College, Garden City; and Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of Educa- New York. 
tion and associate director of Personnel, Teach- Miss Helen B. Schleman, dean of 
ers College, Columbia University. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
On April 9 the Northwest Association of _ Mrs. Inez R. Canan, director, Wo 
Deans was established and the following officers Residence Halls, Purdue University. 
were elected: Mrs. I, N. Carter, dean of wom- Miss Margaret M. Blackerby, assistant 
en of the University of Idaho was made presi- the dean of women, University of Peni 
dent; Miss Esther Elliott, assistant dean of vania, Philadelphia. ‘ 
women, Washington State College at Pullman, 
Washington, secretary and Miss Mary I. Bash, Died 
assistant dean of women, Oregon State College, Miss Emily H. Dutton, dean emerit r 
Corvallis, was named program chairman. Dean weet Briar College, died June 18, 1947, 
Freeda O. Hartzfeld of Lewis and Clark Col- ion was dean at Sweet. Brier from 19 
mye yg Oregon, will carry the pub- nti] her retirement in 1940. 
“ a Miss Harriet Elliott died at the hoon 
A ays e Sites of Pe we of her sister in C arbondale, Ill., August 6, 1 
omen met in the Women’s City Club in St. Miss Elliott was dean at the ‘Wena - 


Peal ro.3 ail ref Choosing as their theme University of North Carolina, from 19 
‘Expanding Horizons for our Young People,” 1947, In 1940, she had the distinction 
the Association planned a full program with a being the only woman member appoint 


general luncheon session, reports from the . +s 4 
NADW national meeting, and discussion the Notional Defense Copmaiine, 














